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VISIBLE PROOF ... 
Herets evidence of value in 


using INTERNATIONAL Flour! 


In the fermentation roon, 


flours prove their tolerance 
and gluten quality .. qualify 


for your finished bread. 


Note how well these sponges 
stand up. They're made with 
INTERNATIONAL Flour which 


is "Bakery Proved", 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin « Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 
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TRUE STORIES OF 
PILLSBURY SERVICE...No.10 


All of a sudden, the doughs in an Eastern bakery began behaving very erratically. Some days the bread 
was just plain bad—and then it would grow progressively better and then go bad again. This went on for 
about six months. One service man, unable to find the source of the trouble after spending 


a week in the plant, blamed the flour—although several lots of flour had been tried. 


Then a Pillsbury Service man was called in. Explaining the trouble, the production manager happened 

to mention to him that the dough got very old before it could be made up. ““That’s queer,” said 

the Pillsbury man, ‘because my records show that your city water is very hard—and hard water shouldn't 
cause dough to age rapidly.”’ 

That alert deduction brought surprising results. It reminded the production manager that, about the 
time the trouble started, the bakery had hooked up a water softener, intending merely to reduce 
scaling in the boiler. Working on this clue they found that the man who wielded the pipe wrench 


had, by mistake, connected the pipes so that all the water used in the 


ey AER aR rE PS Le ee 


plant was softened! When the softener needed recharging, the 
water was hard and the bread was good; after each recharging, 


the dough trouble began again. 


So the pipe wrench was put to work again, connecting the 
softener so that it affected only the water going to the boiler. 
There was no more trouble with swiftly-aging dough. 
v v v 
It was thorough, detailed knowledge, gained through experience, 
that enabled the Pillsbury man to spot at once the clue that led 
to a solution of the mystery. ... The broad experience of the men 
of Pillsbury’s Bakery Production Service is available to other 
bakers confronted by unusual production problems. - ad 
75*ANNIVERSARY 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BIG 











RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Famous for 
Its Baking 


Big Seven Performance Flour 


is of the highest quality, but is not highest in price. 
It is an economical flour, milled to meet the most 
exacting requirements of bakers under war-time 
labor and ingredient shortages. BIG SEVEN is a 
vigorous flour that shoulders more than its normal 
share of the responsibility for fine baking results. 


Now, more than ever before, be sure that 


your flour source is a dependable one! 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Bakers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD Conran 


COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 












GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD: 
CHICAGO 









MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


BAKERS 
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EQUALLY FINE R Enriched 


in Peace and War 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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KELLYS FAMOUS” 


Good Flour Will Win the Battle 
of the Food Ration Books— 


Scarce or rationed meats, rationed 
canned goods, scarce fats, stand-in-line 
Flour Milling Capacity for vegetables and Fruits. 
5000. Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


Plenty of bread. Plenty of the finest 
flour milled in the world. 


A good honest job right now for the 
flour jobber. 


| Plenty of good, old-reliable flour 
LMI DING | Ie to be had from Kelly. 
COMPANY 





“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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The Standards, Quality and Grades of 


l-H SUPERIOR FLOURS 


Are Fixed Beyond Every Possibility of 
Change by Price Ceilings on Wheat or 


Its Products, Present or Future Scarcity 


of Fine Milling Wheat or any Effect of 
Man Power Shortage upon the Care Used 
in Milling. 


We Quite Simply Will Not Change 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


| 
TODAY’S BETTER BAKING increases tomorrows customers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-’round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS =: =: for all your baking requirements 


a ad = f , S 
PEULUG “He Gakers og rémerea for auver 5S GOW 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
GUY A. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


3 t ’ 


on STS pl 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘tlowr 


Always 


ENRICHED 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
* 2,000 Sacks Daily 








*Modern Phrase 
Meaning 1,000 Barrels 
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Enriched Flour Ceilings Dropped 5c 


BOTH FAMILY AND BAKERY 
GRADES AFFECTED 


Sharp Decrease in Cost of Vitamins Used in Enrichment Prompts 


Action—The Office of Price 


Administration Order 


Follows Millers’ Recommendation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
bakers and by the consuming public 
of Price Administration. 


Under present ceiling prices, processors generally have 
riched flour at 17c sack higher than plain flour. 


The ceiling price on all enriched flour 
was reduced by 5c sack, March 13 by the Office 


—both for use by 


sold most types of en- 
A decrease in the costs of several 


vitamins used in the enriching process made possible the reduction of this differential 


to i2c the OPA said. 


The lower price, affecting all sections of the country, follows a reduction of 10c 


sack in many central and eastern states which was effected by OPA last November. 


Approximately 75% 
riched, OPA officials declared. 


striking example of the effect on 


synthetic vitamins of improved proc- 
esses in the chemical field is shown in 
prices of March, 1944, compared 


March, 1942. Startling slashes fol- 
lowed the solution of molecular structure 
of vitamin B, in 1935, when, produced 


s thiamine hydrochloride, a kilo cost 


1942 
of S200. 


8300,000, in about 8550, against the 


present price Riboflavin is an- 
from its 


kilo in 


to S280 


ot product which has come 


laboratory price of 17,500 per 
$1,300 in 1942, 


Calcium pantothenate, 


1938 and about 


it present. also 


f the B complex family, is currently 


lable at $150 per kilo, against $2,500 


for the same amount two years ago, 


lhe new product, penicillin, now avail- 


only to the government, has spiraled 
dly downward in the 
eable 


ulpha drugs. 


past year and 


decreases are announced in 


ln the statement of considerations in- 

ed in the issuance of Amendment 2 

Rtevised Maximum Price Regulation 
296, the OPA said: 


Substantial decreases in the cost of 


of all family flour now used by the general public is en- 


* * * 


enrichment ingredients such as_ribofla- 


vin, niacin and thiamine have made it 


possible to reduce the cost of enriched 
Under the RMPR 
296, most enriched flour was permitted to 
sell at 17¢ 


riched flour with other types as high as 


flour. provisions of 


ewt over plain or unen- 
27¢ ewt over plain or unenriched flour. 
This differential covered the cost of. the 
enrichment ingredients and the cost of 
them to the With a 


crease in the vitamin costs equal to ap- 


adding flour. de- 


proximately 5¢ ewt of flour, it has been 


possible to make a corresponding de- 


crease of 5c cwt in the cost of en- 


riched flour.” 


The complete text of the amendment 


follows: 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(RMPR 296, Amdt. 2) 
Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary 


Distributors and Flour Jobbers 
1. Section (c) (i) of VII of 
to read 


Appendix A 


is amended as follows 


(c) Maximum prices for enriched and self- 
rising flours from wheat and for enriched 


farina, except enriched family farina’ in 





IMPORTS OF FEED GRAINS AWAIT 
CLEARING OF FEDERAL POLICIES 


Extension of Duty Free Imports Will Come Before Congress— 
Canada Holds Up Sales to Determine United Kingdom 


Needs—No South 


Vasuineton, D. C. 
bill, 


rt duty free provisions for Canadian 


(Special )—The 


Reed-Murray which would extend 


t, has been reported by the House 
Ways and Means committee, but prob- 
to be 


clude flax within its coverage. 


will have re-introduced to in- 
The pres- 
ent law permitting duty free entry of 
this commodity from Canada will expire 
March 22. There 


Congress reflecting disapproval by some 


is some opposition in 


eriin exchanges, but strong support for 
extension measure can be expected 
from feed deficit 


representatives from 


ireas, 

CCC officials are concerned over the in- 
ability to obtain Canadian wheat for 
1944 east bound lake 
Canada is undecided over its sales policy, 


Waiting on United Kingdom decision 


early movement. 


American Wheat 


over the quantities of Canadian wheat 


CCC 
Imports by 


it will require, would like to obtain 


50,000,000 bus. rail from 
CCC 


generally 


Canada for account continue and 


have been channeled into eas- 
tern and southeastern feed deficit areas. 
feed wheat from South 
are at a standstill, reflecting 


inability to obtain shipping facilities, al- 


Imports of 
America 
though some wheat purchased in South 


America has been diverted to other 
countries when boats have been available. 
The Foreign Economic Agency has ob- 
tained 18,000 tons of barley from South 
American sources and arrival is expected 
Officials at FEA say that the 


current outlook for shipping improve- 


shortly. 


ment is dark, which should dampen op- 
timism over prospects of heavy imports 
of corn and wheat from Latin America, 


observers say. 





packages containing 5 Ibs or less, delivered 
at specified destinations. (i) The maximum 
prices for flour from wheat enriched in 
accordance with the specifications for en- 
riched flour as provided in subparagraph 
(a) of sec 15.010 of the definition and 
standard of identity, as now or hereafter 
promulgated by the Federal Security Ad 


ministrator, delivered at specified destina 
tions, shall be the applicable maximum 
price as set forth in this Appendix A, plus 
an increase at the rate of 12e per ewt 

2. Section (c) (ii) of VII of Appendix 
4 is amended to read as follows 

(ii) The maximum prices for flour from 
wheat enriched in accordance with para 


graphs (a), (b), (¢) and (d) of sec. 15.010 


of the definition and standard of identity, 
as now or hereafter promulgated by the 
Federal Security Administrator, delivered 
at specified destinations, shall be the ap- 
plicable maximum prices as set forth in this 
Appe ndix A, plus an increase at the rate of 

2c per cwt. 

This amendment shall become effective 
March 18, 1944 

(56 Stat 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong; E. O. 9250, 7 F. R. 7871; E. O. 9328, 
8 F. R. 4681.) 


Issued this 13th day of March, 1944 


CHESTER BOWLES 


Administrator 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FSCC Buys Flour 
But Purchase 
Plan Still Off 


Wasuinetron, D. C. 





Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corp. requests for offers for 


7,000,000 Ibs of bakers enriched white 


patent flour and 5,000,000 lbs of hard 


clear flour under announcement 


March 9 do not 


wheat 
1868 of indicate a re- 
newal of the general flour purchase pro- 
gram, but represent requirements of spe- 
cial types of flour. 
May 

of 2,000,000 Ibs on 


The first quantity is 
for delivery 1, while split delivery 

April 10 and 3,000,- 
May 1 are 
Deliveries are 


000 Ibs on asked for the sec- 


ond item. listed for Gulf 


ports. 


Specifications call for a hard wheat 


bakery patent flour at not less than 


15% 


protein and not more than 0.52% ash, 


containing not more than 13.5% mois- 


ture. 

The order for hard wheat clears speci- 
fies 16% than 
13.5% 


protein and not more 


0.75% ash, and not more than 


moisture. 

It has been reported that because of 
the industry’s urgent request an outlet 
be provided for clears and cut-offs which 
have accumulated in the hands of many 
mills, that undertake to 


lend-lease_ will 


use a considerable quantity of high-ash 
flour. It is expected that substantial 
amounts will be taken for Russian use. 


asked 
for offers on 2,016,000 Ibs of high pro- 


In announcement 1867, the FSCC 


tein spaghetti. Offers will be accepted 


until March 18. 
¥ ¥ 
Announcement 1865 Awards 
Wasrincton, D. C.—(Special)—Five 
vendors will supply approximately 14,- 


000,000 Ibs of hard wheat patent bakers 
7,000,000 
Ibs have been sold by Washburn Crosby 
Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, N. Y., at $3.63 sack; 
1,100,000 Ibs were accepted from Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., f.o,b. Buffalo, at 
$3.65; International Milling Co. will sup- 
ply 4,500,000 Ibs at $3.57, f.o.b. Buffalo; 
General Mills, Inc., sold, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.42; Pillsbury 


flour under announcement 1865: 


Flour Mills Co., sold, f.o.b. Buffalo, 400, 


000 Ibs at $3.66. 


Under announcement 1849, the Federal 
Surplus Commodity Corp. accepted 1,- 
000,000 Ibs of No. 2 heavy white cats 


at 33.31 f.o.b. 
ery at Galveston, Lake 


deliv- 
and New 


Houston, for 
Charles 


cwt, 


Orleans. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Vitamin Costs Now 
Are About Fourth 
of Original Costs 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Mass production econ- 
manufacture of 


cut the 


omies in the synthetic 


vitamins have cost of thiamine 


to one fourth its cost, and riboflavin 
now costs about one fifth as much as 
it did when flour enrichment = was 
launched commercially. The cost of 
niacin, too, has been lowered from $8 
lb to $3.18 lb now. 


Comparative costs for the four re- 
quired enrichment items, beginning with 
Feb. 1, 1941, Feb. 1, 1944, are 


as follows: 


through 


Per gram 


Thia Ribo- Per lb 
Date mine flavin Niacin Iron 
Feb. 1 1941. $0.80 $1.50 $8.00 $0.70 
Feb. 1, 1942.. 0.53 1.25 7.00 0.75 
Feb. 1, 1948... 0.37 0.58% 5.00 0.7 
Feb 1 1944 o.20 O.25 3.18 O75 
Iron is the only ingredient of enriched 


shows no reduction in 


that 
during the 


flour price 


past three years but it rep- 
total 


big reductions have 


resents only a small fraction of the 
ingredient cost. The 
thiamine and 


occurred in the cost of 


riboflavin, the items. 
“The total 


labor 


two costly 


cost of enriching flour, 


and laboratory ingredients, includ- 
ing the necessary safety factor amount to 
so little that all 


should now 


family flour millers 


consider enriching their sec- 


ondary brands as well as their top 


Millers 


sooner 


brands,” 
National 
all family 
will be the 


a representative of the 
Federation said. ‘The 
flour is enriched, the stronger 


defense of the milling in- 


dustry against attacks from food fad- 
dists.” 
The recent reductions in the cost of 


the 
committee to 


enrichment ingredients prompted 


milling industry advisory 
from l7¢e to 12¢ 
differential 


Price 


recommend a reduction 
per sack in the 
the Office of 


The rapid extension of the enrichment 


allowed by 
Administration. 


program has been attributed in part to 


the policy of vitamin manufacturers in 


reducing their prices as often and as 


far as conditions permit. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS PLAN 
STATE-WIDE MEETING 


March 26 is 
Bakers 
meeting to 
Oklahoma 
president of 


OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA. 
the Oklahoma 
for a state-wide 
Huckins Hotel, 
Ferd Denner, Enid, 


the date set by 
Association 
be held in the 
City. 
the 
longer engaged in the 


association, will retire as he is no 
baking industry, 
and his successor elected. Bakers in 
attendance will decide if the association 
will employ a full-time paid secretary. 
The principal at the one-day 
meeting will be A. O. Malmberg, Chi- 
cago, president of the Doughnut Corp. 


of America. 


speaker 
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CAKE BAKERS ARE URGED TO KEEP 


QUALITY HIGH TO HOLD WAR GAINS 


——_—<>—_ 


Present Sales Volume the Result of Scarcity of Foods and Con- 
venience, Engineers Hear—Use of Quality Ingredients 
Considered Essential 


By S. O. WERNER and Martin E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The need for main- 
taining good quality of product, stressed 
so much in connection with bread at the 
early sessions of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, was emphasized 
again in connection with cake on the 
final day of the convention, March 9, 
which as usual was designated as cake 
day. 

In summarizing the present situation, 
Al Lantz, Lantz Bakery, St. 
Louis, pointed out that, while volume of 
cake sales was the greatest in history, it 
did not acceptance, 
but rather a scarcity of foods and con- 


Bros. 


indicate consumer 
venience of ready-to-eat bakery products. 
Consumers have little good to say about 
current baked products, he said, but 
the saving fact is that they complain of 
other foods, too. 

It is particularly important that cake 
quality be kept reasonably high, Mr. 
Lantz remarked, because it is somewhat 
in the same position as bread in World 
War I. Cake quality was not much 
affected in that former period but bread 
was. Bread never really recouped the 
losses of the first World War, when so 
many admixtures lowered quality, and 
cake bakers do not want to repeat that 
experience now. Consumers are getting 
rather good quality value now in cakes, 
Mr. Lantz declared, in presenting esti- 
mates of the percentage of various in- 
gredients used in wholesale cake, im- 
provement being shown over early 1943. 
Ingredient percentage of costs is now 
running around 45 to 50, he said, in 
contrast with 37 before the war, and he 
expressed the hope that the baking in- 
dustry could retain a high percentage 
figure in this respect. 

CAKE DAY TOPICS 

Cake day topics fell into two classes. 
One dealt with of formula 
change to meet ingredient and labor 
shortages and the other the selection of 
types of products and labor saving pro- 
duction methods. 

George Reget, Eddy Bakeries, Helena, 
Mont., presented formula 
reduce the percentages of the scarcer in- 


methods 


changes to 


gredients while producing good cake, 
and John Milne, Dorothy Muriel, Inc., 
Boston, discussed the same subject from 
the viewpoint of replacing original ma- 
terials with Similar han- 
dling of pie fillings and crusts was 
presented by Larry Trempel, Staley 
Milling Co., Decatur, Ill., and Otto Hal- 
lebach, Case-Moody Pie Co., Chicago. 
William Gordon, Owrey Bakeries, De- 
troit, discussed wartime icing formulas 
for conserving materials, while Frank 
Clegg, Lamson Co., Toledo, described 
how varieties were changed to conserve 
labor and ingredients. Labor saving 
methods in production of wire-cut 
cookies on a conveyor belt system were 
described and pictured by Paul Ewert, 
Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis. 
Wilson P. Tanner, of Tanner-Duncan- 
Siney Corp., New York, discussed the 


alternates. 


cake flour situation, a topic prompted by 
the small soft winter wheat crop har- 
vested last year. The wide advertising 
given the resulting shortage of good 
wheat required for production of high 
quality cake flours has been construed 
to mean that there is a shortage of such 
flours sufficient to compel the cake baker 
to find some substitute for the 
quality cake flour on which his formulas 


high 


were based. 

The United States has available for 
current 1943-44 crop year 1,453,000,000 
bus of wheat, he pointed out. Despite 
record breaking consumption, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
the country will still have nearly 300,- 
000,000 bus left for stock June 30. In 
face of this generous supply, cake flours 
are hard to get and relatively high in 
price when obtainable. The trouble, Mr. 
Tanner explained, is that this supply 
is composed of a great many varieties 
of which a small portion is suitable for 
cakes, pastries and cookies. 

The granulation of soft wheat flour 
is important, he said, but this is up to 
the individual miller. Excessive 
ture content is not frequent and protein, 
ash and viscosity depend upon the va- 
riety and the amount in the wheat, The 
less ash a cake flour has, the better the 
cake. Hard wheat, he said, is not suit- 
able for cake production. If the flour 
is too strong, maximum volume is not 
obtainable. All types of soft wheat, he 
said, can be used for cakes. 

Speaking of future supplie, Mr. Tan- 
substantial in- 


mois- 


ner said there was a 
creased acreage, planted to soft red win- 
ter last fall. With improved weather 
conditions the crop promises to be sub- 
stantially larger than last year’s, and the 
tightness of supplies will be greatly re- 
lieved. The end of the war will be 
accompanied by a reduction in the de- 
mand for soybeans, Mr. Tanner stated, 
and a consequent return to soft red win- 
ter wheat of a substantial acreage now 
He believed 
that future crops of soft red winters 
will be of a size to furnish all with 
plentiful supplies of high quality cake 


diverted from that crop. 


flour, probably on a price basis mor< 
favorable than Neither present 
conditions nor future prospects, he said, 
seem to justify recourse to substitutes 
for high quality cake flour, and the 
baker who is loyal to his ingredient and 
high standard of cakes, will benefit 
financially both now and in the future, 
and be able to maintain high quality 
which will be so necessary to guarantee 


now. 


his business in the postwar years. 


MACHINERY PROBLEMS 


One half of Wednesday’s session was 
devoted to machinery and engineering 
problems under the chairmanship of 
C. L. Russell, Amefican Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis. 

Suggestions for fuel conservation were 
made by A. B. Cody, Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., and Otto Richter, Rich- 


San Antonio, Texas, dis- 
rules for life of 
If machines are operating 


ter’s Bakery, 
cussed 
equipment. 
properly now and are kept well cleaned 


prolonging 


and oiled, they will run for a long time. 
Any should be 
made by 


delicate adjustments 


factory representatives and 
not by some one in the bakery who is 
not familiar with the work, he empha- 
sized. 

E. S. Mason, J. H. Day Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, explained why bakery ma- 
chinery is not freely available and told 
of the war production work being turned 
out by bakery equipment manufacturers. 

A thorough discussion of bottlenecks 
in production was presented by W. W. 
Reece, of the W. E. 
with emphasis on manpower 


Long Co., Chicago, 
wastage. 
He described primary bottlenecks as in- 
correct oven capacity and confusion in 
routing production through plants. Sec- 
ondary bottlenecks are found in storage 
of materials, mixing and fermentation, 
makeup and proofing, pans, cooling and 
packing and in too extensive a variety 
list. 

If you can’t that 
you need, tell the War Food Adminis- 
tration about it, Walter Dietz, head of 


the WFA bakery section, advised the en- 


obtain equipment 


gineers, in describing the present meth- 


ods of handling applications for ma- 
WFA acts in an advisory way 
Board 


There are no 


chinery. 
with the War Production and 
can be helpful, he said. 
individual restrictions on the amount of 
machinery any baker may obtain if he 
can show a legitimate need for the 
equipment, Mr, Dietz said. 

A panel of experts on various phases 
of production gave answers to a variety 
of questions proposed by bakery engi- 
Many of the dealt 
with the low cabinet fermentation meth- 


neers. questions 
od and developed differences of opinion. 


A number of others dealt with relative 
values of various replacement materials 


in bread baking. 
FLOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Because wheat character varies from 
year to year, a mill cannot always meet 
exact ash and protein specifications of 
bakery buyers, Louis W. Haas, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, pointed out in ad- 
vising that bakers determine what the 


mill specifications will be for various 


C. F. G. RAIKES’ HOME 
DAMAGED IN AIR RAID 


LONDON, ENG.—During a _ recent 
air raid on London the home of C. F. 
G. Raikes, European 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
damaged by blast and a piece of the 


high explosive bomb which fell close 


manager of 


MILLER, was 


to the apartment building where he 
lived. According to 
Mr. and Mrs. 
ing elsewhere in the same building 
They 


also stood the shock of the awesome 


their custom, 
Raikes were shelter- 


and escaped personal injury. 


experience remarkably well but it 
naturally was very distressing to 
them to find, on return to their own 
apartment, the havoc that had been 
wrought, although, happily, they have 
not lost their home. Under the cir- 
cumstances, they decided to leave 
London for safer and quieter sur- 
roundings, where they will remain 
until their home is again habitable 
and enemy activities have lessened. 


March 15, 1944 


grades of flour for each season and then 
make the bakery’s requirements corre 
spond. Mr. Haas gave a thorough ex 
planation of flour grades and comment 
ed on flour type and quality in connec 
tion with current production problems 

Production tips for better sweet yeas 
goods were offered by A. F. Cordes, 
Ce-lect Baking Co., who ex 
plained in detail methods fo; 


Boston, 
several 
mechanical makeup and conveyor be 
handling of these products. Sweet goo 
quality should be maintained, he urge 

Previous sessions of the 


THE 


conventi 
were reported in NorTH WESTER \ 
Mitier last week. 

Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Pro, 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., was chosen pro 
gram chairman for next year, wi 
Jerome H, Debs, Chicago Metallic Mt 
Co., as his assistant. 
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MISS ELLEN PENNELL 
HEADS PILLSBURY FIRM’S 
HOME SERVICE BRANCH 


Miss Ellen Py 
nell, nationally known in the field of 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


home economics, has been chosen to h¢ 
the newly-created Home Service Depa 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills ( 
Minneapolis, according to an announ 
ment by H. W. Files, vice president 
the company. She will direct the co 


pany’s program of expansion in 
fields. 
Woods ( 
Mo., M 


Pennell received her Bachelor of Scie: 


nutrition 
William 
lege for Women at 


home service and 
graduate of the 


Fulton, 


Economics at Kansis 
After tea 
acting as 


degree in Home 
State Agricultural College. 
ing home economics and 
home demonstration agent, she beca 
Then follow 
editorial jobs as homemaking editor 
and the 


Miss Pennell has a 


a nutrition specialist. 


Successful Farming Countr) 
Home Magazine. 
worked for the American Grocery Man 
facturers Association as consumer re 
tions director, and left a post as hon 
economics director of a large food mar 
facturer in New York to take her po 
tion with Pillsbury. 
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GENERAL FOODS SALES AT PEAK 
New York, N. Y.—Sales of food 

products in 1943 by 
reached the 


General Food 
Corp. new high peak 
$259,858,252, Clarence Francis, chairm 
of the board, reported recently. A 
erage wholesale prices remained on t! 
same level as 1942, and the advance 
12% resulted from larger volume an 
from newly acquired companies. Ne 
profits increased only 2%, wages a 
31%, totaled $25, 
783,162, or an 14% over 
1942. Net income was $14,144,187, and 
$1 out of every $11 of sales was mai 


salaries and taxes 


advance of 


to the government—to the army, nay 
Red Cross or lend-lease. 
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WALTER D. WARRICK RESIGNS 
W. E. LONG CO. POSITION 


‘Walter D. 
vice president of the W. E. 
Chicago, resigned his position on Marc) 
11. Mr. Warrick has been associated 
with the W. E. Long Co. for 25, year 
Mr. Warrick is nationally known in the 
baking and allied industries, and several 
years ago was president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 


Warrick, 
Long Co., 


Cuicaco, Ita. 








S 
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TO TRY USE OF RYE 
IN MAKING ALCOHOL 


War Production Board Orders Two 
Plants to Conduct 60-Day Trial 
to Determine Yield 


Wasnuinoeton, D. C.—Two of the na- 
yn’s industrial alcohol plants have been 
dered by the War Production Board 
» begin 20% operation with rye grits 
mediately, on an experimental basis. 


e plants, which will consume about 
00 bus a day, are the Hiram Walker 
int in Harford County, Maryland, 
d the United States Industrial Alco- 
| plant at Yonkers, N. Y. Both plants 
rently are using granular wheat flour 
d the shift to rye grits will be at the 
te of 150 bus daily at the Hiram 
ilker plant and 800 bus daily at the 
ier plant. 


- 


[his is part of a widespread program 
experimentation launched by WPB to 

termine the yield of alcohol from the 

e of rye grits. The two plants will 
itinue operation on 20% rye grits 
a 60-day trial period. 

Rye stocks on Jan. 1 were reported 
37,000,000 bus, 20,000,000 bus below 
record stocks of a year ago, but 
2,000,000 bus above the 1938-42 av- 

ige. The 1944 crop is expected to be 

ow the 31,000,000 bus produced in 1943, 

t will be sufficient, the War Food Ad- 

nistration believes, to provide for food 

d seed needs, leaving quantities for 

feed and industrial alcohol. 

Distillers have claimed that the use 

f rye would cut total alcohol yield, and 

it justify any WPB decision to push 
use in place of wheat. Consequently 


PB has called for actual plant trials 
determine just what the alcohol yield 
m rye might be. 
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PAYS CEILING VIOLATION FINE 
l'otepo, On1o.—Fred W. Wagner, own- 
of the Independent Biscuit Co., To- 
edo, has given a $2,000 check to the 
U. S Treasurer in payment on a treble 
mage claim for alleged violation of 


ceiling prices on cookies and crackers. 


~ 


n investigation disclosed that Mr. Wag- 


r kept accurate records of his busi- 
ess and seriously felt he was justified 

the prices he charged for his products 
retail stores, according to Toledo dis- 
trict authorities in the Office of Price 
\dministration. 
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WHEAT FOR FOOD RATE 
TO HOLD; FEED USE CUT 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Disappearance of 

ieat for all food uses in the first half 

t 1944 is expected to be about 270,000,- 
00 bus, the same as in the last half of 
(9438, according to an estimate pre- 
sired by officials of the Bureau of Ag- 
cultural Economics. The amount used 
for feed will probably be much less, be- 
tween 160,000,000 and 185,000,000 bus 
nstead of the estimated 290,000,000 bus 
sed in the previous six months’ period. 

Wheat stocks on Jan. 1, 1944, totaled 
510,000,000 bus, compared with the all- 
time Jan. 1 record a year earlier of 
1,158,000,000 bus and the 1935-39 average 
of 482,000,000 bus. 

Rye stocks of 37,000,000 bus on Jan. 
1, 1944, were 20,000,000 bus below the 
previous year’s record but 2,000,000 bus 
tbove the 1938-42 average. The 1944 
crop is expected to be below the 31,000,- 
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WFA DEPENDING ON MILLERS 
TO SOLVE MILLFEED PROBLEM 


Allocation May Be Avoided, Berger Says, Following Conference 
With Industry Group—Tie-in Sales Jeopardize Solution 
—Clears May Go to Lend-Lease 


000 bus produced in 1943. Supplies of 
rye, however, are expected to be ade- 
quate to supply the 11,000,000 bus need- 
ed for food and 8,000,000 bus for seed 
and leave quantities available for feed 
and industrial alcohol. 

The rice goal for 1944 of 1,525,000 
acres is practically unchanged from the 
record high acreage in 1943 and is ex- 
pected to be met. With fairly constant 
yields per acre because of irrigation 
methods, the prospective crop should be 
large enough to provide for usual per 
capita domestic needs as well as to sat- 
isfy substantial foreign requirements, 
bureau officials said. 
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GEORGE P. CASE, VETERAN 
MIDWEST GRAIN MAN, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—George P. Case, 





president of Johnson, Case & Hanson, 
Inc., Minneapolis grain brokerage firm, 
died March 11. 
He had been a member of the Chamber 


He was 74 years old. 


of Commerce for 43 years, and served 


The Late George P. Case 


as its president in 1929-30. Mr. Case 
served under Julius Barnes in the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corp., and was the con- 
tact man in the Minneapolis area _ be- 
tween the millers and the grain corpora- 
tion. Surviving are his widow and a 
brother, Charles M. Case, who is presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Elevator Co. 
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BIRTHDAY BAKERS CELEBRATE 

Cuicaco, I11.—The March birthday 
luncheon for members of the Chicago 
Bakers Club, whose birthdays occur this 
month, was held in the Club Rooms at 
the Sherman Hotel, March 13, Twenty- 
four members celebrate birthdays in 
March and most of them were at the 
luncheon to help cut the specially baked 
and decorated cake furnished in their 
honor. These include: R. R. Adam, 
Corn Products Sales Co; Jay Burns, 
Bryo Co; Ogden Geilfuss, National 
Grain Yeast Corp; James Josephs, 
American Breddo Corp., New York; G. 
C. Callerman, Callerman Co; J. D. 
Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equipment Co; 
J. F. Goeken, Noll Baking & Ice Cream 
Co., Alton, Ill; J. J. McEnery, Deppe 
Baking Co; Peter Redler, Redler’s Bak- 
ery; George W. Fooshe, Rapinwax Pa- 
per Co; A. N. Gordon, Community Bake 
Shops; M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, 
Inc; H, E. Ream, Orsinger’s, La Salle, 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Plans 
for allocation of millfeed patterned 
along lines of previous years’ distribu- 
tion may be avoided this year if pre- 
liminary ideas resulting from March 10 
meeting between miller representatives 
and government officials mature. Walter 
C. Berger, chief of War Food Adminis- 
tration feed and livestock branch, says 
that the industry attitude was helpful 
and that he is relying upon plans, that 
the millers’ special committee will pre- 
sent, to solve the government’s problem. 
The millers generally have patterned 
their millfeed distribution based on pre- 
vious experience, but confirmed reports 
that some millers are forcing tie-in sales 
of flour with millfeed have reflected un- 
favorably on the entire industry and 
have directed government attention to 
elimination of these abuses. 

Previous to the meeting here it was 
hoped that an adjustment of the price 
mechanism concerning clears and other 
low grade flours might be used to pre- 
vent tie-in sales and stop the use of 
Use of 


clears in dairy feeds had been reported 


clears in millfeed dairy mixes. 


and had resulted in mouth sores when 
fed to livestock, it is said. That idea 
was rejected during the course of the 
session when Office of Price Adminis- 
tration price executives pointed out the 
delicate nature of the flour price mech- 
anism and if prices of clears were re- 
duced to discourage tie-in sales a re- 
flected increase probably would have 
been necessary for the better flour grades 
to return to the millers adequate oper- 
ating margins. If such an alternative 
were taken price increases for the better 
grades of flour would pierce the price 
level of the stabilization order. 


11 


While the government representatives 
think that the millers can work out a 
voluntary control plan which will meet 
government objectives they also plan 
to urge lend-lease to purchase larger 
quantities of clears and other darker 
flours for relief use in liberated coun- 
tries. It was pointed out that last year 
lend-lease did purchase flours with high 
ash contents and that these flours are 
not unacceptable to European groups 
who are accustomed to dark flours. If 
lend-lease can be induced to make com- 
mitments for these low grade flours on 
a consequential scale, the basic problem 
of the tie-in sale of flour and millfeed, 
which distorts millfeed distribution, 
Government officials 
are sanguine over prospects of relief 
from this source. 

Another factor which may be helpful 
is a plan to develop a millfeed with 
a protein content of 16% which can be 
used in dairy feeding. Trade officials 
state that this feature appears to be 
practical. 


would be solved. 


Millers’ committee expects to have its 
voluntary program ready for WFA in 
a short time and if the combination of 
remedies discussed all develop it is ex- 
pected that the tie-in sale abuse will 
be removed and the necessity for man- 
datory millfeed distribution along earlier 
patterns may be avoided. 

Members of the industry committee, 
headed by H. E. Kuehn, of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., 
include W. K. Harlacher, Wheatena 
Corp., Hartstown, Pa; D. R. Kingsley, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; O. A. Knauss, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., and J. O. Willis, 
Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 





Ill; C. E. Sowles, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co; E. O. Schnetz, Old Home 
Bakers, Sacramento, Cal; E. R. Braun, 
Jr., Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh; C. 
J. Parker, Diversey Corp; C. J. Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc; V. M. Scheef, Matton 
(1ll.) Baking Co; A. Gonnella, Gonnella 
Baking Co; A. E, Schuleen, General 
Mills, Inc; L. Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis; J. H. Marhoefer, 
Marhoefer Packing Co; Joseph Karp, 
I.. Karp & Sons, Inc. 
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CORN SET-ASIDE ORDER 
DRAFTED; STOCKPILE OFF 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration is drafting an order to 
set aside a certain percentage of corn 
receipts to be used by essential corn 
processors. The action was taken in 
response to urgent pleas from the trade 
that steps be taken to insure adequate 
operating supplies. It is reported that 
the order will be effective at the country 
elevator level where corn is received 
from farmers. 





Recurrent rumors that the government 
intends to stockpile corn are exasperat- 
ing government officials and War Food 


Administration officials declare that as 
far as they know the corn stockpiling 
plan is dead. These officials point out 
that the stockpile plan looks good in 
theory but attempts to work out a prac- 
tical program to put into effect have 
failed. 

Meanwhile, wet and dry corn millers, 
distillers, elevator representatives and 
farm groups will meet with the WFA 
on March 16 to discuss problems in con- 
nection with the corn set-aside plan. 
The government program is in tentative 
form and will be modified along any 
practical lines that industry representa- 
tives may suggest. 
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FEBRUARY FOOD SALES HEAVY 
New York, N. Y.—Food sales during 

February this year have been only 

slightly under the buying of February, 

1943, the weekly bulletin of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Food Distribution has 

reported. This heavy consumer buying 
is believed based on the realization that 
the war will not be over early this year 
and that the government will take 
heavily of the 1944 packs. February, 

1943, immediately preceded the start of 

general food rationing and buying then 

was particularly heavy. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS REBELLING; 
- CHARGE UNFAIR SUBSIDY RATE 


——<>—— 
Handicap of Short Soft Winter Wheat Crop Adds to Troubles— 
Defense Supplies Corporation Offers No Solution 
—Committee Presses for Relief 


Alarmed at the disadvantages created 
for them by the flour subsidy program, 
soft wheat millers in the central states 
are expressing growing resentment 
against the circumstances that threaten 
to drive them out of a substantial part 
of their normal markets, a situation that 
has approached crisis proportions this 
month. 

While struggling under the handicap 
of a short soft winter wheat crop, they 
have come up against a stone wall in 
their sales efforts on both bakery and 
family flours. 

In the family flour market they are 
trying to compete on soft wheat with 
low protein hard wheat flours milled in 
other sections with a 25c subsidy as 
against their own 12c rate, while in 
the bakery, cracker and cake flour mar- 
kets they must compete with Pacific 
Coast flours which are being sold in 
eastern markets way below any price 
the central states millers can quote. On 
some flours in eastern markets, quota- 
tions of central states millers are 37c 
to 50¢ above competition. 

Two things contribute to this condi- 
tion. One is the short crop of soft win- 
ter wheat in the middle west. The 
other is the great disparity in the rate 
of subsidy paid compared with other 
sections. A big crop of soft wheat 
next year would be helpful in some re- 
spects, but it would not solve the prob- 
lem created by the subsidy rates. Even 
if the 1944 crop should be large enough 
to cause wheat prices to break below 


ceilings, the first 12c of such a decline 
would do no good, since it would mere- 
ly result in a corresponding reduction 
in the subsidy, which now represents the 
full difference between wheat and flour 
ceilings. 

The present soft wheat subsidy is at 
the maximum permitted by Defense 
Supplies Corp. Regulation No. 4. DSC 
says that no greater amount can_ be 
paid. The only other solution appears 
to be an adjustment of ceilings which 
would bring about a more equitable 


subsidy payment in comparison with 
other millers. 

This could be accomplished by a roll- 
back of soft wheat flour price maxi- 
mums and a corresponding increase in 
the subsidy rate. There are, of course, 
some undesirable features to this solu- 
One of them is that it makes 


all present contracts on the books com- 


tion, too. 
paratively high in price. Consequently, 
it is hoped that, should this method be 
adopted, the steps will be taken before 
the new crop and while soft wheat flours 
remain comparatively scarce; otherwise 
it might cause trouble. 

Meanwhile the soft wheat millers’ com- 
mittee is continuing pressure on gov- 
ernment agencies to do something to 
alleviate the situation. DSC contends 
that it has no power to go beyond the 
present subsidy rate and cannot offer a 
solution. OPA officials are sympathetic 
with the soft wheat millers’ plight but 
a precise method of help has not been 


developed as yet. 


Outlook for Winter Wheat Crop 
Continues to Show Improvement 


continues to improve over the state as 


The winter wheat outlook continues 
to show progressive, and in many Cases 
Moderate to 
rather heavy precipitation has been re- 


substantial, improvement. 


ceived in practically all parts of the 
main winter wheat region, while in the 
southern sections, under the influence of 
abundant moisture and high tempera- 
tures, material growth is in evidence. 

Oklahoma’s prospects now indicate a 
total production of 60,000,000 bus or 
more—double the production of 1943— 
according to J. C. Scott, president of 
the Oklahoma State Board of Agricul- 
ture. The March 1 survey of the state’s 
winter wheat acreage showed the con- 
dition of the crop to be 76% of normal, 
an increase of 3% over the condition on 
Feb. 1. 

Soil moisture in that state is ade- 
quate and the crop needs only sunshine 
to continue its growth. The March 1 
report by the agriculture board also 
showed barley to be 73% of normal, with 
the acreage 46% under the 1943 acreage 
as a result of dry seedbed conditions 
at planting time. Winter oats in Okla- 
homa is 52% normal with the acreage 
29% under the 1943 acreage. About one 
half the acreage of spring sown oats is 
seeded and a shortage of seed for that 
crop is reported in Oklahoma. 

In Kansas, the condition of wheat 


snow and rains of the past week have 
added to the supply of soil moisture. 
There appears to be an ample supply 
of topsoil moisture at this time, but a 
few scattered areas report a deficiency 
of subsoil moisture. In the southern 
part of the state, the crop made fairly 
good growth during the past week. 
February weather conditions generally 
were favorable for the crop over the 
state as a whole. Combined with the 
generous fall of moisture during Jan- 
uary, the two-month period gave the 
state a total fall of moisture that had 
been exceeded in January and Febru- 
ary combined but nine times in 55 years. 
Over the western two thirds of the 
state, more moisture fell in these two 
months than in the two opening months 
of any year, except 1903, since the state- 
wide reeord was begun in 1887. 

In the western portion of Kansas, 
where the crop had been sown on dry 
soil and subsoil moisture was still de- 
ficient, much wheat has germinated and 
started its spring growth. 

The outcome of the winter wheat crop 
in south central Nebraska is still ques- 
tionable. A considerable portion of that 
section of the state received a substan- 
tial amount of moisture, but previous 


snows. had drifted badly and _ fields 


without protection received very little 
moisture at a time when it was needed. 
The wheat crop has made a very poor 
showing so far and field investigations 
revealed a rather pessimistic outlook. 
There was very little subsoil moisture. 
Part of the wheat had not showed up 
yet, causing farmers to be gloomy in 
their outlook. 

Moisture conditions have improved 
markedly since March 1 in the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi valleys, now be- 
ing ample for current needs. Pastures 
are reported greening in the Ohio and 
middle Mississippi valleys and additional 
moisture of the past week has been of 
considerable benefit. 

Crop conditions in the Pacific North- 
Additional 
plus excellent growing weather, is bring- 


west are’ good. moisture, 
ing crops along in fine shape. 

Moderately heavy precipitation in the 
form of snow was received in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas during the past 
week. Some weather stations in Minne- 
sota reported more snow during the past 
week than had previously occurred dur- 
ing the entire season. 
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REORGANIZATION IN) ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Mitwavuker, Wis.—A consolidation of 
departments has been made effective in 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. organiza- 
tion, following the death of A. E. Hall, 
who was in charge of the flour milling 
machinery department. The mining, ce- 
ment crushing, flour mill and sawmill 
machinery departments have been con- 
solidated into a single basic industries 
department, with W. L. Maxon in charge. 

The texrope department will continue, 
with Thomas Knutsen in charge. The 
solvents extraction department has been 
taken out of the engine department 
and combined with the other groups in 
the basic industries department. 

Mr. Maxon formerly was on the fac- 
ulty at the Colorado School of Mines. 
He has been with the Allis-Chalmers 
Co, for 17 years and was in charge of 
the mining machinery department before 
the consolidation was made effective. 
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EXPECT LARGE LAKE MOVEMENT 

Burraio, N. Y. 


ment on the Great 


A heavy grain move- 
Lakes during the 
1944 season is foreseen by the Buffalo 
grain trade as a result of a survey of 
shipping and_ transportation problems 
made in Buffalo by the Lower Lakes 
Grain Committee. 

Elwood L. 
committee, said it had been suggested 
unofficially that 285,000,000 bus of grain 
can be moved by water, approximately 


Chase, chairman of the 


100,000,000 bus more than last year. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 19 


Allen R. Cornelius, 
Cornelius & Son, Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
of W. R. 
flour and feed brokerage concern, and 
secretary of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., has announced that the reg- 
ular annual meeting of the institute will 
be held April 19 at the Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham. 
other official matters will be attended to. 
The program has not been completed, 
but the main discussion will be the 
blenders’ position under the subsidy pro- 
gram and a discussion of the state laws 


Election of officers and 


requiring enrichment. All blenders and 


millers are asked to attend. 
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Revenue Act Exempts 
Newer Flour Contracts 
From Renegotiation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A _ provision j 
the newly enacted Revenue Act, pass 
by Congress over the veto of Preside; 
Roosevelt, permits contracts coverir 
standard commercial articles to be «¢ 
empted from renegotiation.  Jurisdi 
tion over this point is placed in a boa 
composed of representatives of six gx 
ernment departments and if,in the op 
ion of this board, competitive conditio 
affecting the sale of such articles 
such as will reasonably protect the go 
ernment against excessive prices, t] 
may be removed from renegotiation. 

Authority to take such action does 
apply to fiscal years ending on or 
fore June 30, 1943. 


who sold the government $100,000 


Presumably vend 


more of goods in a fiscal year ending 
or before that date will still be subj 
to renegotiation procedure if the gov 
ment so chooses. If the board decides t} 
flour contracts meet the conditions p 
scribed in the law, it may decide t 
all flour contracts in fiscal years end 
after June 30, 1943, need not be 
negotiated. 

Several mills have gone through 
renegotiation process on flour sales d 
ing 1942 and early 1943 to governm: 
agencies. In the cases in which resi 
have been reported, settlements w: 
made which did not involve additio 
payments by the mills. The greatly 
tailed forms used in contract renegot 
tion is the largest single objection 
Many feel that it is d 


ficult to present an adequate picture 


the procedure. 


the transactions by the use of the fort 
Efforts have been made to obtain the uss 
of a simpler form. 
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PROGRAM SET FOR MEETING 
OF MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 


The following 


program will be presented at the joi 


MANHATTAN, KANSAs. 


meeting of Districts 1 and 2, Assox 
tion of Operative Millers, and the Pio 
neer, Kansas City and Nebraska sections 
of the American Association of Cer¢ 
Chemists at Manhattan, March 31 and 
April 1. Prof. R. O. Pence, a member 
of the milling industry department st 
at the college, is chairman of the 
rangements committee. 

“Welcome, 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president, Kans 
State College; Enriched vs. Whole Whe 
Flour, by Dr. Beulah Westerman, 


Friday evening session 


partment of food economics and nut 
tion of the college; Research Needs 
the Milling Industry, by Dr. E. G. Ba 
field, head of the milling industry dé 
partment; Fermented Dough Mixogran 
by John A. Johnson, of the milling i: 
A.O.M 
Convention, by W. E. McCraith, exec: 


dustry department; The 1944 
tive secretary, A.O.M. A _ business ses 
sion will conclude the evening meeting. 
A joint session will be held Saturda 
morning, April 1, with Perie Rumol 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, Kan 
sas, in charge. The program includes 
Harvest Weather and Wheat Quality, b: 
Dr. C. O. Swanson, of the milling indus 
try department; Wheat Prospects for 
1944, by Dr. H. H. Laude, of the agron 
omy department; Atmospheric Condi 
tions in Milling, by J. E. Anderson, ot 





hin 


1 
ip 
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the milling industry department; A Re- 


port on Experiments with Soy Flours, 
by E C. 


trv department. 


Swanson, of the milling indus- 


Dr. Bayfield will preside at a joint 
juncheon at which Dr. Betty Sullivan, 
chief chemist, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, will 
present a scroll to J. M. Doty, Merck 
& Co., the immediate past president of 
the association, in recognition of his 
ser as president. 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, who re- 


joined the milling industry de- 


cent 

partment staff, will be the luncheon 
spenker. His topic will be “My Experi- 
ences in the Argentine.” He _ recently 


returned from there after having been 


, technical advisor for a research proj- 
ect conducted in Argentina. 
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INCREASE FOR PIE SALESMEN 


PritApDeELPHIA, Pa.—Driver salesmen 
of four major Philadelphia pie baking 
comp nies have been granted an increase 
of S2 in their weekly base pay, together 
with two weeks’ vacation after three 
vears’ service, it was announced March 
6 by the Regional War Labor Board. 
he iy increase is retroactive to last 
June 30. Drivers affected by the ruling 


ire cruployed by the Wassel Pie Bakery 


Co. Puritan Pies, Inc., Mrs. Smith Pie 
Co. and Wagner Baking Corp. The 
hoard’s action increases the base pay 
from S17 to $19, but continues un- 
chanved the Te commission on_ sales. 
[he new rates and vacations are in line 
with those of other drivers of the in- 
dustry here, the board said. The board 
ilso approved a 3¥%2c an hour increase 
for the employees of the William Frei- 
hofer and Huber bakeries of Wilming- 
ton, Del. An appeal by the employees’ 
union for a 5¢ increase was rejected. 
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DR. ALBERT L. ELDER TO NEW POST 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Corn Products Re- 
finine Co., Chicago, has announced the 
ippointment of Dr. Albert L. Elder as 


director of research. He was formerly 


chemical advisor for the War Pro- 


he id 


duction Board and co-ordinator of the 
penicillin program. Dr. Elder has writ- 
ten three books on chemistry and many 
technical articles. In connection with 
his work with the War Production Board 
he served as the WPB_ representative 
for the patent office—war division. He 
was closely associated with the early 


developments of the war synthetic rub- 
ber program and labor problems in the 
chemical industry. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS TO 
SUPPORT BREAD CAMPAIGN 


N York, N. Y. 
took up most of the time of the March 


Y meeting of the New York Association 
ot | 





Routine business 


ur Distributors, held in the Prod- 


uce Exchange under the direction of 


William A. Lohman, Jr., president. 


Members were urged to co-operate in 
the 


being 


riched white bread campaign now 
sponsored by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and the association do- 
hated $50 to the Red Cross drive. E. 
Brock, a flour jobber of the Bronx, was 
elected a member of the organization. 
Mr. Lohman and Gus Fleischmann, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, 
urged those who have not made their 
reservations for the association’s annual 
dinner on March 23 to do so at once. 
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Baking Industry Gives OPA a Pat 
on the Back; Pledges Further Support 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—An 
interchange of letters between Ralph D. 
Ward, chairman of the newly appointed 
baking industry advisory committee, and 
Chester Bowles, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration administrator, revealing —har- 
monious relationship between the indus- 
try and the government agency, high 
lights the announcement of the organi- 
zational meeting of that committee. 
The industry group unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution to develop and con- 
tinue practices which will bring about 
a maximum use of unrationed flour with 
War 
Food Administration sugar officials stat- 


the least possible use of sugar. 


ed this week that sugar imports have 
not improved and the supply situation 
has been deteriorating in Gulf port ra- 
tion zones with the result that the OPA has 
revised its zoning pattern to permit New 
York Philadelphia 
sugar into midwest areas. 

The 
wise at this time was emphasized by both 
Wal- 


ter L. Straub, director of food rationing, 


and areas to move 


economy in use of lard ration- 


industry and government officials. 
and George A. Dice, sugar ration chief 
of the OPA, outlined rationing policies 
to the committee. Colin S. Gordon, OPA 
cereal and feed branch price executive; 
R. N. Conly, head of the bakery section, 
Richard 
the food price division, also represented 
OPA at the session. 

Charles W. 
Koch Bakery, St. Louis, Mo,, was named 


and Heflebower, economist to 


Koch, proprietor of the 


vice chairman of the industry group by 
the following committee members in at- 
tendance: John Benkert, Benkert’s Bak- 
ery, Long Island City, N. Y; Barnard 
C. Black, president, Mayflower Donut 
Co., New York City; J. W. Carence, 
president, Campbell-Taggert Asst. Bak- 
eries, Dallas, Texas; E. Franz, proprie- 
United States Bakery, Portland, 
Oregon; Joseph B. Hall, vice president, 


tor, 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio; Morris Messing, manager, 


Messing Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Henry Stude, vice president, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, Ill; C. W. Swan- 
son, general manager, Worcester ( Mass.) 
Baking Co; David C. Wiley, president, 
Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, 
Philadelphia, Pa; G. R. Williams, presi- 
dent, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa; 
William Wolf, president, William Wolf 
Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, La; R. G. 
Cowan, president of Ward Baking Co., 
and Frank Rushton, president of George 
Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
both the 
unable to attend the session. 

The text of Mr. Ward’s letter to 


Bowles follows: 


members of committee, were 


Mr. 


Chester A. Bowles, Administrator 
Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bowles: 

At the initial meeting of the newly- 
formed baking industry advisory com- 
OPA on Feb. 29, 1944, the 
members in their discussions unanimous- 


mittee of 


ly adopted a resolution expressing their 
confidence in the present leadership of 
OPA. 
the baking industry continue to extend 


They further recommended that 


its most earnest 
OPA policies. 


support of present 


The baking industry is proud of its 
line” 
on the price of bread at the 1941 level, 


accomplishment in “holding the 


despite continually rising costs; it is 
proud, because today an American work- 
ing man can purchase for one hour’s 


wages, more bread containing more 
nourishment than has been possible at 
any other time in the history of the 
nation; it is proud because more of the 
bread consumers’ dollar is going to the 
farmer and employee than at any other 
time. 

The baking industry is not unmindful 
of the part played by OPA in these ac- 
the 
necessary part it must continue to ful- 


complishments, and it recognizes 


13 


fill. The industry regrets that at times 


you and have been 


attacked by a 
which is not a 


your associates 


thoughtlessly minority 


true mirror of public 


opinion. 

The baking industry is most grateful 
that 
brought about a more realistic approach 
by OPA to the problems of the consum- 
ing public and industry. 


your tenure as administrator has 


We pledge our utmost co-operation to 
keep it working and to further the prog- 
ress so admirably begun. 

We 
your 


extend 
efforts 


the future. 


our thanks for 


wishes for 


sincere 


and our best 


Sincerely, 
Ratrenw D. Warp, 
Chairman OPA Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee. 
¥ ¥ 
Ralph D. Ward, Chairman 


OPA Baking Industry 
Comnnittee 


Advisory 


77 Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Ward: 

I appreciate very much the kind things 
you say about our work in your letter 
of March 2. 

It is that think 
we have been making progress in our 


good to know you 
approach to the difficult problems aris- 
ing in the rationing and price control 


programs. 


I am sure that a great deal of the 
credit for smoother operations belongs 


to the 


whose members have given us numerous 


Industry Advisory Committees, 
constructive ideas. 

thanks for the 
which you personally and your fellow 


Accept my services 


both in 
your contacts with us and the trade. 


committeemen are rendering 
Sincerely, 
Cuester Bow Les, 


Administrator. 





“R” GAS COUPONS INVALID 
AT RETAIL OUTLETS APR. 1 
Officials in the 


Administration 


WasHineton, D. C. 
Office of 
that a 


Price believe 


recently issued amendment to 


the gasoline rationing order will seal 


off one large source from which gasoline 
ration have been drained into 


the black 


coupons issued to nonhighway gasoline 


coupons 
market. The five-gallon “R” 
users will be invalid for buying gasoline 
at filling stations or other retail estab- 
lishments April 1. 

This means that after April 1 only 
nonhighway users who buy their gasoline 
at bulk plants or authorized filling sta- 
tions or who have it delivered into stor- 
age tanks on their premises will use the 
“R” coupons, while those who get their 
gasoline at other retail outlets will use 


“py 
4 


the 1-gallon coupons which are ac- 


cepted so long as they are not ex- 
changed for gasoline delivered into the 
tank of a motor car. 

A filling station may accept “R” 
coupons only if it has received permis- 


sion from the OPA district director on 


the grounds that more than one half its 
business consists of bulk transfers. OPA 
officials say that only a very small per- 
the 
to qualify under this exception. 


centage of retail outlets are able 

Nonhighway gasoline users who buy 
most of their gasoline at filling stations 
will have until April 1 to redeem their 
“R” coupons for valid “E” coupons at 
The 
board, if it finds the need for “E” cou- 
pons to be genuine, will make the change 
for all or any part of the ration. 


their local rationing board offices. 


The plan was tested in Georgia and 
Florida during February and won the 
approval of both nonhighway gasoline 
users and gasoline dealers in the two 
states. 
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NOTUS FEED CO. DESTROYED 

Norvs, IpAno.—Fire recently destroyed 
the Notus (Idaho) Feed Co. mill, man- 
aged by ©. L. Hains, despite efforts of 
the Notus volunteer fire department and 
volunteer bucket brigade. The feed mill 
and lumber yard which were destroyed 
represent a fire loss of $30,000. Cause 
of the fire was undetermined. 
partly covered by insurance. 


Loss was 


MANPOWER RULINGS AIRED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Scott, 
man of the manpower priorities com- 
mittee, spoke on “The New War Man- 
power Regulations” at the March meet- 


PirrspurGH, Pa,—Louis chair- 


ing of the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. More 
than 70 persons attended the dinner 


meeting which was held at the Hotel 
Henry, Pittsburgh. Mr. Scott explained 
effect 
in class 


that in the Pittsburgh Plan, in 
March 1, 
He pointed out that women, re- 
turned veterans and older men must be 
used as a source of labor supply. A 
discussion on the manpower 
followed Mr. Scott’s address. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROUGH RICE PRICES FIXED 

Wasuincton, D, C.—To correct un- 
reasonably high present prices of rough 
rice and to avoid further increases in the 
prices for the 1944 crop, the Office of 
Price has_ established 
maximum dollars-and-cents prices on all 
sales of both domestic and imported rough 
rice. Maximum price regulation No. 518 
is effective April 15. 


since bakeries were 


three. 


situation 








Administration 
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PRICE SHADING NO INDUCEMENT 
TO INDIFFERENT FLOUR BUYERS 


———j>— 


Business Almost at Standstill—Government Slowness in Ordering 
Out on Old Contracts Forces Some Mills to Curtail 
Operations Until Flour Is Moved 


Business at leading flour markets is 


almost nonexistent, and even lower 


prices provide no inducement, Mill 
agents, anxious to do business, are will- 
ing to shade prices below ceilings to 
get it. However, buyers are not influ- 

enced, especially in the bak- 

ing trade where they are 
time 


covered for some 


ahead. A few sales of the 
fill-in variety are reported. 
Mills are still loaded with 
government business, but 
the government has been extremely slow 
This 


is slowing up mill operations, and many 


in ordering out on old contracts. 


operators have been forced to curtail 
operations until they can move some of 
the flour. Lend-lease bids have been 
asked for 4,000,000 Ibs of patent and 
3,000,000 Ibs of 
the Gulf. The business will likely go 
to Texas and Oklahoma mills. 


clears for export via 


The flour market for the time being 
seems to be at a standstill at Minne- 
apolis. The general trade is well sup- 
plied, so the lack of inquiry is not sur- 
prising. Shipping directions are light. 
Flour sold to the government for army 
and navy needs is not being ordered 
out either and this is slowing up mill 
accumulating 


operations. Clears are 


again and going begging. Even lower- 
ing the price does not help move them. 
Total new bookings for spring wheat 
mills in the Northwest last week aver- 
aged 34% of capacity, compared with 
85% in the previous week and 45% a 
year ago. 

Sales last week at City 
slumped to 27% of capacity, compared 


Kansas 


with 70% in the preceding week and 
Bak- 


ers show no interest in taking on more 


50% in the same period last year. 

than immediate needs. Clears continue 

a drug on the market. 

Buffalo is 
trade is 


The buying situation at 
practically 
using up old contracts as far as possible. 


unchanged. The 


Sales in both bakery and family flour 
are light, enabling bakers and grocers 
to stretch current bookings over a longer 


Direc- 
tions continue fair, first clears are un- 


period than first anticipated, 


changed. The decreased production as 
a result of lessened demand has very 
materially affected the market for by- 
products and tightened up an already 
tight situation. 

Lower prices have not increased buyer 
interest in other eastern markets. Sales 
are extremely limited, only occasionally 
running beyond single cars, mostly for 
The preference is for 
northwestern standard patents. 


replacements. 


Chicago flour sales are very light, with 
business confinetl to scattered ome- and 
Buyers are not 
Shipping 
Family business is 


two-car lot purchases. 
interested in new purchases. 
directions are fair. 
spotted, and sales are made only in 
small lots. Deliveries are merely fair. 

Millers in the central and southeasteru 
states report no change and are com- 
plaining about the subsidy rate for soft 
wheat. 

Little change is reported in the miil- 
ing situation in the Pacific Northwest. 
Lack of shipping instructions from the 
things down. 
Flour is backing up on the mills, some 


government is slowing 
operating on a reduced schedule because 
of the 
running 


congestion. Interior mills are 


steadily, having an_ excellent 


backlog of bookings. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
remained about the same as compared 
The total out- 
THE 


with the previous week. 
put of the 

NorTH WESTERN 
73% of 


amounted to 38,177,464 sacks, compared 


mills reporting to 
Mivier, accounting for 
the nation’s output of flour, 
with 3,206,692 in the previous week. In 
the similar period a year ago, when the 
mills reporting accounted for 64% of 
the total, the figure was 3,134,396 sacks, 
two years ago it was 2,524,292 and three 
Production in Buf- 
falo showed a slight gain of 2,000 sacks, 


years ago 2,615,666. 


All other sections showed a decrease, 
with production off 64,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 47,000 sacks in the South- 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


Mar. Apmnl 


May Ane Sty Aug. Sept Oct. 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


west, 18,000 sacks in the Pacific North- 
west and 30,000 sacks in the central and 
southeastern states. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROMOTIONS IN OMAR, INC, 

E. E. Bosin, formerly assistant to the 
general manager, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
is now manager of the Omar mill at 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Bosin started with 
the Hubbard Milling Co. at Mankato, 


March 15, 1944 


Minn., in 1912. He joined Omar jp 
1923 as assistant to the sales manager, 
in 1928 became eastern sales manager, 
and in 1936 was promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the general manaver 

C. R. Clugston has been named Den 
ver divisional sales manager for Omar, 
Inc. He succeeds Guy H. Teeter, who 
was recently promoted to division sales 


manager at Memphis, Tenn. 





FEEDSTUFFS SUPPLY SITUATION 
SHOWS NO IMPROVEMENT 


—<p~—— 
Market Void of All By-Product Offerings—Reduced Flour Mill 
Run Complicates Wheat Feed Supply—Unchanged Index 
Figure Remains High Above Last Year’s Level 


There are no open markets at all of 
any of the by-product feeds. The wheat 
feed supply situation is still complicated 
by the reduced flour mill run while out- 
put of the oil seed meals is applied 
almost entirely on authorized commit- 
ments under the 1944 distribution pro- 

gram. Ground 
grain feeds are of- 
fered in excess of 
the demand with the 
situation now domi- 
nated by lower quo- 
tations from Canada, especially for 
ground barley. Shipments from that 
source are uncertain, however, due to 
The index 
number of wholesale feedstuffs prices is 


lack of railroad equipment. 


holding at the previous week’s level of 
193.6. 
corresponding date last season. 


This compares with 176 for the 


WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest held about 
the same as in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to THE 


figures compiled by 


which indicate 


a total output of 50,766 tons last week, 


NorTHWESTERN MILLER, 
against 50,775 in the previous week and 
50,845 in the same period a year ago. 
Total crop year output to date amounts 
to 1,992,983 tons as against 1,807,229 at 
the same time a year ago. Complete 
details of production are shown in the 
table on the opposite page. 

The delivery situation at Minneapolis 
and the Northwest is still complicated 
by the fact that flour mills are unable 
to operate at capacity due to slow ship- 
ping directions on flour contracts, Mills 
are beseiged with requests for bookings 
as jobbers and mixers stand ready to 
take on any quantity of millfeeds and 
for any shipment during the rest of the 
crop year which mills wish to confirm. 
Very few new contracts are written for 
later shipment. Mixed car deliveries 
continue to absorb a large share of the 
current output. 

There is no change in the millfeed situ- 
ation at Chicago. Demand is away ahead 
of the supply at all times and mixed 
feed manufacturers find it difficult to 
obtain enough wheat feeds to maintain 
their mixed feed output. Virtually no 
millfeeds are shipped in straight cars, 
the bulk of the deliveries going in mixed 
car lots. 

At Kansas City the situation has be- 
come quite acute with scarcity of offer- 
ings more pronounced than at any time 
during the season. Further slowing down 
of mill operations and a pronounced 
tightening in corn supplies in that area 
are contributing factors. 


At Buffalo and eastern marketing cen. 
ters, the drop in production also has 
resulted in smaller allocations and 4 
very tight situation prevails. 

There is no change in the tight ¢ 
tion in Canadian markets, with ills 
unable to fill the demand in spite of i; 
creased production. There is little jill. 


feed going for export. 
OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


While there are no open market offer- 
ings of linseed meal whatever, distribu- 
tion steadily takes place on the 1944 
allotment program and there is less 
complaint relative to the availability of 
linseed meal than any of the feeds at 
this time. Most feeders and _ hanillers 
are being supplied with a sufficient ton- 
nage to take care of their most urgent 
needs. Applications of soybean ineal, 
however, are very sparingly made and 
offerings are virtually nonexistent. 

GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 

Ground grain feeds are in slow request 
with many grinders now in a position to 
offer the ground grain items but demand 
is lacking. The situation is mainly in- 
fluenced by lower quotations from Can- 
ada, especially for ground barley which 
is quoted $5@6 ton under domestic quo- 
tations. Shipments from Canada, how- 
ever, are uncertain due to lack of rail- 
road equipment and users hesitate to 
make large commitments because of the 
There is 
a good demand for ground wheat from 
CCC stocks but only a relatively small 
percentage of applicants qualify as eli- 
gible purchasers so that very little ton- 
nage is put through. Ground 
from CCC supplies is available at $11.50 
ton under ground wheat from open mar- 
ket offerings, so there is quite a demand 
for it. 


uncertainty of delivery date. 


wheat 


However, much of the inquiry 
is unfilled because of inability to meet 
the requirements of the distribution reg- 
ulations. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW METHOD OF ALLOTMENT RETURN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Excess or unused 
allotments of critical materials which 
originated with field offices of the War 
Production Board should be returnec to 
such field offices, WPB announced in 
CMP Regulation No. 1, issued recently 
The regulation brings the method of re- 
turning unused allotments into con- 
formity with the WPB decentralized op- 
erations plan. 

Excess or unused allotments may be 
returned by letter if it is impractical 
for the person returning the allotment to 
obtain a copy of Form CMP-82, which 
is the form usually used to make such 
returns. 
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Trading in wheat futures is light, with 
prices fluctuating within a narrow range. 
Fact rs of influence which normally 
would suggest lower values are a pro- 
yosal to extend the 90-day period for 
duty free importations of wheat and 





feed grains, a sharp 
increase in holdings 
of CCC wheat, con- 
tinued flour 


trade and additional 


slow 


favorable reports on 


the moisture supply and crop outlook in 
the nter wheat areas. On the other 
hand, concern is felt over the supply 
situ mn. Selling of wheat by producers 
is extremely light, partly because of a 
hold tendency pending further devel- 
opment of the new crop, and also un- 
favorable hauling conditions. 

The winter wheat outlook still shows 
progress and in many instances sub- 
stantial improvement. Moderate to 
hea precipitation occurred in practi- 
cally all parts of the main wheat belt 
during the past week. In some south- 
ern sections under the influence of abun- 
dant moisture and high temperatures 
material growth is in evidence as far 
north as southern Kansas. Heavy snow 
blankets much of the western wheat 
helt and moisture is generally ample for 
present needs in the southwestern dis- 
trict Some spring seeding is in prog- 
ess as far north as southern Kansas, 
but continued wetness and lateness of 
the season most likely will curtail in- 
tended acreage in some southern plains 
area 

On the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City lack of offerings results in mod- 
erate trading. Steady prices equivalent 
to maximum permissible levels prevail 
for most grades and proteins. An oc- 
casional car of higher protein wheat 
sells at prices which require a_ slight 
widening of the upper limit of quota- 
tions; however, such sales are associated 
with lower strength grain. An accumu- 
lated demand for medium to ordinary 
protein wheat is not relieved and un- 
easiness over future supplies is more 
pronounced, Receipts are holding at 
about last week’s volume, but floor of- 
ferines remain light. Local processors 
ippear to be unloading sufficient amounts 
to replace daily milling requirements; 
however, a sudden spurt in shipping di- 
rections of flour would be the cause of 
some concern. Outside demand for wheat 
in local storage is improved by _ in- 
qui from distillers, but outside mill 
interest remains quiet. 

Movement of wheat to terminals con- 
tinues heavy for this time of year, Min- 
nea polis receiving upwards of 3,000 cars 
ig last week, and Duluth about half 
that quantity. A lot of it was CCC 
Wheat, destined for the feed trade. Mill 
buying is again light, in view of the 
paucity of directions on flour. Premi- 
ums on the 12% and 16% proteins are 
Steady, these grades commanding ceil- 
ings, but 14% is selling at 1@2c bu 
under ceiling and 15% at 2@8c under. 

There is a slow demand for wheat 


in the Pacific Northwest. Terminal mills 


are 
whe 


not in the market for any type of 
it, and the higher proteins have de- 
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Wheat Markets Show Little 
Action; Prices Unchanged 


Duty Free Feed Import Bill, Slow Flour Business 
and Improved Crop Outlook Fail to Push Prices 
Downward Noticeably 


clined 2c bu and are now substantially 
below ceiling levels and about on a par 


with ordinary protein soft wheats. De- 
mand from the Middle West has sub- 
sided and sales are smaller. Interest 


in government wheat is still maintained 
by feeders and feed mixers, but the feed 
trade indicates that it is going to buy 
more open wheat. This is not visible 
yet, however. 

Farmers are selling very little wheat 
Most of the farmers 
believe that wheat prices will go to the 
and sell at 
There is a considerable 


at present prices. 


ceiling are unwilling to 


present levels. 


amount of baart wheat under govern- 


ment loan, and farmers must redeem 


this by the end of April. It is believed 
that this is partially the reason for the 
lack of interest on the part of mills in 


milling wheats. 
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BAG TRADE HOPES FOR 
BROADER USE OF BURLAP 


New York, N. Y.—Heavier shipments 





of burlap, resulting from easing of dock 
conditions in Calcutta are not yet re- 
flected in deliveries here. It is hoped, 
however, that as they come in a broader 
use of burlap may be permitted. 

Such an order was reported in Wash- 
ington some time ago, but it has been re- 
peatedly held up necessitating the con- 
tinued substitution of sheetings and osna- 
burgs in many fields. These are likewise 
growing more scarce, and it is felt in 
the trade that textile export quotas may 
necessarily be cut to take care of these 
needs. A 50% increase in production 
would be required for genuine relief, 
some of the trade reports, and all types 
of goods are in heavy demand. Scarcity 
of labor and deterioration of machinery 
under its big load is also slowing down 
production. 

Jute uses also reflect war needs, and 
a mobile exhibition prepared in England 
third of 


and 


shows such sacks carrying a 
trans- 
porting two thirds of the United King- 
dom food supplies from farm to city. 


Jute goes into linoleum for hospitals, war 


the army’s food supplies 


used in 
army clothing, in ships, and in essential 
munition packing. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a 


factories, battleships, etc; is 


year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 


17.09 a year ago. 
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EARLY COLONIAL 
MILLWRIGHTING 

Some of the difficulties which had to 
be overlooked by the American colonists 
in establishing mills in the interior are 
exemplified in the erection of one by 
Nathan Simonds at Concord m 1729. 
The crank for the mill was brought, 
upon a horse, over the trails from Hav- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Previous March 13, March 14, March 15, 
March 11, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 

Northwest : *704,200 640,417 683,693 570,005 532,810 
Southwest 1,169,593 1,142,858 958,928 974,600 
ree ae 192,406 500,815 398,521 106,104 
Central and Southeast 181,352 316,797 139,908 
North Pacific Coast 5,678 $0,041 4 244 
WE. Gaeeceadwascave Tore 3,177,464 3,206,692 3,134,396 2,524,292 2,615,666 

Percentage of total U. S output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete 


—-Percentage of activity — 
March 13, 


‘March 11, Previous 





1944 week 1943 
Northwest 72 65 65 
Southwest ....... 87 84 82 
ND a6.000 #6'0.0 85 85 86 
Central and 8S. E 68 71 73 
N. Pacific Coast.. 76 $1 96 
Totals ee 77 78 78 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 65-11 814,380 756,601 93 
Previous week 814,380 778,586 96 
TOOF GRO .ccece 814,380 711,833 87 
Two years ago... 814,380 577,069 71 
Five-year average ........... ek 79 
Ten-year average eues “ee 75 
Kansas City 
March 5-11 ... 352,800 191,980 54 
Previous week .. y 204,546 58 
TOGr BHO «cree 267,885 76 
Two years ago 352,800 216,952 61 
Five-year average ........ ye ; 68 
Ten-year average 69 


Wichita 





March 56-11 82,197 74 
Previous week 97,267 86 
meee Oe, oa ke ues 73,145 66 
Two years ago. 74,159 67 
Salina 
March 5-11 . 109,956 91,767 83 
Previous week 109,956 89,194 81 
FOOP OHO sccecve 109,956 89,995 82 
Two years ago... 109,956 90,748 83 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Feekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 5-11 269,100 201,136 75 
Previous week 269,100 210,882 78 
Zee Oe Css x 185,808 182,311 98 
Two years ago.. 256,368 143,917 56 
Five-year Average .......ssee008 69 
Ten-year average ........... 62 

Portland District 

March 5-11 ..... 143,200 314,875 76 
Previous week .. 143,200 122,390 $5 
WORE ONO cscves 143,472 143,366 100 
Two years ago... 146,216 136,124 95 
Five-year average ........ mete Saar 80 


Ten-year average 


srop-year flour production 














‘ —July 1 to———— 
March 14, March 15, March 11 March 13, 
1942 1941 1944 1943 
51 is 26,030,438 24,941,055 
69 70 15,015,612 41,102,297 
69 70 17,458,925 15,696,924 
50 63 20.070. 885 16,684,611 
70 4 12,099,917 9,397,244 
H2 6% 120,675,777 107,822,131 
THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 5-11 660,498 122,866 64 
Previous weel 660,498 105,479 61 
Year ago 738,822 106,745 55 
Two vear ago 738,82 84,184 52 
Five-year average ° ns ee ak es 50 
Ten-year average A“ . 46 
Production for current week Was partly 
estimated 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 5-11 18,120 281,334 88 
Previous weel 18,120 234,938 74 
Year ago 3,388 76,948 87 
Two years ago s5S S8 185,822 53 
Five-year average ‘ ‘ — 62 
Ten-year average 5 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mill 1 Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentu ‘ th Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and « tern M yuri 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ipacity output tivity 
March 5-11 798,120 141,291 68 
Previous weel 797 571,004 71 
Year ago 657,79 181,352 73 
[wo vear ‘ ’ 16,797 50 
Five ar aver 62 
Ten-year a Lue 62 
Current \v kl ! mated 
Includin mil ! pre u reporting 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Mlour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 5-11 194,553 85 
Previous week 192.406 85 
Year ago 77 0,815 86 
Two years ago 77.41 98,521 69 
Five-vear average 74 
Ten-year average 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) 


all mills of Minnesofa, 


North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
fiour milling eapacity of the territories included): 

















co—Southwest——, -——Northwest—— - Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
March 5-11 27,402 1,123,624 13,902 531,102 9,462 338,257 50,766 1,992,983 
Previous week 22 12,832 9,421 50,775 
Two weeks ago.. 29,926 13,167 
WOES wcccececees 27,446 996,049 13,817 508,186 99 
WOES wccsesveces 23,029 902,617 11,293 $61,911 8,961 
TOE wcccccccves 23,257 842,591 10,295 409,277 7 271,381 
B9EO ciccccctses 20,524 840,768 10,246 $25,019 6,817 267,109 a iL 
Five-yr. average 24,332 941,129 11,911 467,099 8,251 291,740 ,699,968 
erhill, but broke from a flaw soon after NEW ORDER DEFINED 


beginning There was no 
blacksmith nearer than Haverhill, 
the settlers hardly knew how to repair 
the break. Finally, however, they gath- 
ered a quantity of pitch knots, impro- 
vised a forge, and fastening the parts 
of the cranks together with beetle rings 
and wedges, after a good deal of diffi- 
culty managed to weld the pieces into 
a whole. Thus repaired, it may be 
added, the crank endured for many years 
of hard service. 


operation. 
and 


There was a lull in conversation among 
a small group of millers who met recent- 
ly. One of them asked: “What is meant 
by the term ‘New Order’?” 

Three answers were vouchsafed: (1) 
It’s a new method of ordering people 
It’s the 
implementation of a new method of ex- 
ploiting the community! (3) 
It’s merely a matter of pronunciation— 
New Order, New Warder.—Milling, Liv- 
erpool, Eng. 


around; (2—very highbrow), 


general 
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CONTAINER CHANGE 
STUDIED AT MEETING 


Milling and Cereal Groups Discuss Plans 
to Conserve Shipping Containers 
at Chicago Parley 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Members of the Flour 
Milling and Breakfast Cereals Indus- 
Food Advisory 
March 8 and 9 in Chicago at the re- 
quest of the War Food Administration 
to formulate a program of conservation 


tries Committees met 


in the use of shipping containers. John 
J. Dwyer, of the Grain Products Branch, 
WFA, 
groups, opened the meetings. 


acting chairman of the two 

Several plans were discussed at the 
meetings, among them a program where- 
by 60% of the pulp now used in making 
corrugated packing cases for the flour 
industry would be saved. Under this 
plan, it was said, flour packed in 5-lb 
bags will be repacked in balers or kraft 
bags instead of the corrugated contain- 
ers. Special flours, such as cake mixes, 
would not be affected. 

Both 
submit proposed recommendations to 
WFA at Washington within a few days. 
In attendance at the meetings were: 

Flour Milling Industry—C. D. McKen- 
zie, McKenzie Mfg. Co., Quincy, Mich; 
D. Kirk and E. D. Shumway, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, Ill; A. E. Mackay, 
C. V. Nelson, Alden Ackels, Walter R. 
Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn; S. W. Braun, General Foods 
Corp., New York, N. Y; Harold E. 
Yoder, Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, 
Ind; Clark Yager and E, S. Watson, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky; W. 5S. Poppleton, Omar Mills, 
Omaha, Neb; L. S. Chase, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo; A. P. 
Herold, Albers Milling Co., Seattle, 
Wash; E. B. Hackney, Blair Mfg. Co., 
Atchison, Kansas; John L. Locke, Fish- 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; 
and Paige Lehman, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Breakfast Cereal 
W. Ledbetter and Herman 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo; E. W. 
Sommers, National Oats Co., Cedar Rap- 


groups will make reports and 


er Flouring 
A. Parsons 
Food Industry—L. 
Bowman, 


ids, Iowa; Paige Lehman and A. Par- 
sons, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; C. V. Nelson, Alden 
Ackels, Walter R. and C. M. 


Hidding, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 


Barry 


lis, Minn; Charles F. Baumgart, National 
Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y; D. J. Sny- 
der, General Mills, Ine,, Chicago, Ill; 
R. L. Hilliard, Battle Creek Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich; L. C. 
B. C. Ryden, Northern Illinois Cereal 
Co., Lockport, Ill; A. P. Herold, Albers 
Milling Co., Seattle, Wash; W. S. Pop- 
pleton, Omar Flour Mills, Omaha, Neb; 
Percy Smith, Best Foods, Inc., New 
York, N. Y; S. B. Turner, Best Foods, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; E, B. Shumway 
and Don Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; G. V. Thomson, Cream of 
Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn; S. W. 
Braun and George Sagar, General Foods 
Corp., New York, N. Y; Earl Freeman 
and W. P. Butler, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; John Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; D. Kirk, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, III. 


Perkins and 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW YORK CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 
New York, N. Y.—A brief resume of 
research findings on sulfonamides and 
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other anti-vitamins in bacterial nutrition 
was presented to the New York Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Feb. 29, by Dr. Orville Wyss 
of the biological laboratory of Wallace 
& Tiernan Products, Inc., Belleville, N. 
J. Dr. Wyss has specialized in the sani- 
tation and pharmaceutical field. 
During the business meeting, presided 
over by M. D. Mize, of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., president of the New 
York Section, 
the national group to hold its next con- 


members voted to invite 
vention in New York. 

Since it was “leap year night,” the 
women were invited to sit at the speak- 
ers’ table, and they included representa- 
tives from the General Baking Co., 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine., Food In- 
Bakers’ Weekly 


NorRTHWESTERN MILLER. 


dustries, and THe 
The next meeting will be held March 

28, when some of the chemical problems 

in fruit dehydration will be discussed. 
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CUBAN FLOUR BUSINESS 
RUNS INTO FURTHER DELAY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special) 
tinued state department delay in con- 


Con- 


cluding a reciprocal agreement with the 
Cuban government has brought export 
War 
that 


there is no sign now of any conclusion 


trade to the point of expiration. 
Food Administration officials say 
in the near future. 

Export interests point out that the delay 
is particularly harmful at this time when 
mills could be actively engaged in grind- 
ing for export during the absence of lend 
lease purchasing. It is feared that re- 


newed government purchasing will hit 


mills at one time and _ possibly cause 


further delays for Cuban export account. 
Flour distribution conditions on the 
islands are deteriorating, export officials 
with concentrated — in 


state, supplies 


municipal centers and central Cuban 


stocks nearing exhaustion. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
YEAST BREAD DEMONSTRATIONS 
Late in January, Miss Pauline Girard, 
Wheat Institute 
gave two yeast bread demonstrations in 


Flour representative, 
Both were sponsored 
The 


teachers 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
by the local nutrition committee. 
first was for home economics 
and nutrition leaders, with 35 present. 
The second was open to the public and 
than 250 interested visitors. 


drew more 
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RAILROAD CAR CONSTRUCTION 
FALLING SHORT OF CAPACITY 
Wasuinetron, D. C.—(Special)—Rail- 

roads have not responded with orders 

for cars, production of which was made 
possible under the allocation of materials 
to build 18,500 units. 
fice of Defense Transportation orders 


According to Of- 


placed so far fall short of productive 
capacity and unless orders are forthcom- 
ing shortly third quarter productive ca- 
pacity will not be utilized. 

ODT officials say that the roads are 
reluctant to order boxcars as this type 
generally gets into car pools and long 
before the car is re- 
This de- 
lay in return has been aggravated in 


periods elapse 
turned to lines of the owner, 


regard to grain cars which are now mak- 
ing longer movements than customary. 

At one time ODT officials discussed 
the possibility of that agency purchas- 
ing cars and loaning them to the car- 


riers but this action never got beyond 
When the War 
Board originally made the 


the discussion stage. 
Production 
allocation of materials the total material 
allocation was based on productive ca- 
pacity of car building industry and the 
railroad industry association agreed that 
cars to the extent of the productive ca- 
pacity would be ordered. However, it 
is pointed out that the association can- 
not bind individual roads. Purchase 
of cars by the separate roads is compli- 
cated by tax amortization difficulties with 
the government. 
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ICE CONDITIONS FAVOR AN 
EARLY OPENING OF LAKES 


Duturn, Minn.—Ice conditions on 
Lake Superior still continue favorable 
for an early opening in spite of the high 
wind, heavy snows and cold weather ex- 
The 


local 


perienced the week of March 6-11. 
this The 
however, is covered with ice, 
18 to 22 thick. 
Several small tugs operated on the Du- 


lake in area is open. 
harbor, 
ranging from inches 
luth side of the harbor, breaking up 
packed ice to allow it to drift with the 
current through the canal entrance into 
the lake. 

The lake shipping industry is faced 
with a shortage of seamen as the result 
being inducted into the 


of so many 


forces. Plans are being made 
about 3,200 


of approximately 6,800 seamen of draft 


armed 


to seek deferment of men 

age. 
Available 

factor in attaining the goals that have 


manpower will be a large 
been set for lake shipping this coming 
season. The goals are: 90,000,000 tons 
of iron ore, 18,000,000 tons of limestone 
285,000,000 bus of 


and grain—mostly 


wheat—from the Duluth-Superior and 
Port Arthur-Fort William lakeheads. 
Canadian grain, mainly wheat, is be- 
ing received in Duluth in good volume. 
Coupled with domestic arrivals, grain 
stocks are beginning to pile up in spite 
Last 


week the gain amounted to 1,360,000 bus 


of the substantial rail shipments. 


and it is expected to continue its rapid 
increase up to the time lake shipping is 
started. 
¥Y ¥ 
Conditions Favorable in East 

Burrato, N. Y.—Ice conditions on the 
Great Lakes are favorable for an earlier 
opening of navigation than a year ago, 
the navy hydrographic office reported 
last week. A pilot, after an air inspec- 
tion of the lake, reported that ice was 
believed generally solid from Buffalo to 
Point, Ont., but 
was broken ice, newly frozen and rough. 


Long westward there 
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CBA GET-TOGETHER 


New Haven, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Bakers Association will hold its Spring 
Hotel Garde, New 


President Marcu- 


Get-Together at the 
Haven, on March 27. 
son and Secretary Emanuelson have ar- 
ranged an excellent program beginning 
with a business meeting in the morning. 
The afternoon session will feature Fred- 
erick F. Driftmier, Yale University; 
Cameron Beck, Director Public Rela- 
National Fireworks, and 
E. C. Johnson with his incomparable 
Round Table Discussion. The evening’s 
program will feature the “Bakery Fol- 
lies of 1944,” starring Morris Shumof- 
sky and Joe Gubbins. 
now. 


tions, Inc., 


Make reservations 
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RICE MILLING INDUSTRY 
SEEKS FREIGHT SAVINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A special task 
group of rice milling industry trate 
managers will be appointed soon to fing 
the best way of making savings jp 
freight car use in 1944, the War Food 
WEA’s Oftice 
of Distribution will work with the task 


Administration reports. 
group to try to obtain a 10% saving in 
freight car use for rice by loading cars 
to maximum capacity and improve rout- 


ing schedules. 
At a 
committee meeting recently, industry rep- 


rice milling industry advisory 


resentatives asked for strict enforcement 
of the milled rice set-aside provisions of 
Distribution Order 10. Office of 
Distribution officials said the industry 


Food 


could expect immediate action to be 
taken against violators. 

The advisory committee recommended 
that export licenses to ship milled rice 
to Cuba be issued only upon proof of 
bona fide sales and then for only 90 
Both the industry and Office of 


Distribution agree that this would help 


days. 


provide rice that has been allocated to 
Cuba. Sufficient long term licenses were 
take allocated rice 
shipments to Cuba but failure on the 


issued to care of 


part of some exporters to ship rice 
makes it necessary to change the method 
of issuing licenses, Under the proposed 
plan, export licenses will be issued nly 
to those applicants who can actually ship 
rice within 90 days. 
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MNF NAMES PERSONNEL OF 
CEILING, SUBSIDY GROUP 


The Millers National 
Federation recently announced the mem- 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


bers of its ceiling and subsidy commit- 
tee, which has been given wider powers 
than it formerly had. 
of the 


largely 


The main purpose 


committee in the future will be 


one of self-help. Instead of 
taking ceiling and subsidy problems di- 
rectly to government agencies, every 
effort will be made to find solutions with- 
in the industry itself. Members of the 
committee are: Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Mill, Inec., Lockport, N. Y., chair- 
man; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; J. L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; E. W. Morrison, 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; E. W. Reed, Shella- 
Mills, Salina, Kansas; F. A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Ine, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and I. E. Woodard, 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 


Texas; 


barger 
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FLOUR JOBBER RETIRES; 
FIRM WILL BE CONTINUED 
New York, N. Y.—B. Christoffers, 
who has been in the flour jobbing busi- 
ness in New York since 1920, is retiring 
from active work in this field. He plans 
to sell his northern properties and live 
in Keystone Heights, Fla., where he has 
a home and where, with his family, he 
has spent many winters. The business 
will be continued as the Christoffers 
Flour Co., Jack Freidman, 
who has been associated with Mr. Chris- 


Inc., with 
toffers for the past 19 years, active in 
Mrs. Lillian Gramer, 
who has also been with the organization 
for many years and is well known in the 
trade, will continue in the management 
of the business. 


the management. 
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Every slice of every loaf displays the quality baked into it. And 
the flour you use is the most important ingredient controlling that quality, 


especially with present formulas restricted in sugar, shortening and milk. 


. 


When you use Commander-Larabee flours, those slices just have to 
be of brighter, cleaner color, with finer grain and texture, 


and a desirably wheaty flavor of well developed fermentation. 


Whatever type or kind of loaf you market, you'll find the right 
Commander-Larabee flour specially milled for that requirement. The milling 
skill, expert wheat selection and scientific control of every 

step in their production guarantee the uniform high quality of 
Commander-Larabee flours that assure you better bread. 


Use Commander-Larabee flours—specially milled for bakers—in all your 
breads—so every slice will tell its own story of fine appearance, 


desirable taste and good nutrition to all who see it. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE ARE SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY / coumenderstitins Company « Mnsapts 


Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS . ka cs . 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
7 
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FAMILY PATENT 
JR, 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO 
WICHiT A, KANSAS. = 




















RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 


——____ 


LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The Dependably High Quality of 
“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 
or earnest wishing but of Fixed 
Principle and Firm Policy. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





a om | 
Sg ge Over a Century of Milling Progress 
z a6 tea 8 hed 
6. | 
‘ 


Since 1821 


‘» ACME-EVANS 
‘ COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


J 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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CANADA TO GET 200 CARS DAILY 
AGAIN FOR SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 


——<p—— 


Original Order Reinstated After Railroads Relieve Congestion in 
United States Country Elevators—No Opposition 
Expected to Resumption 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Operating sched- 
ules of the Association of American 
Railroads called for resumption March 
13 of the daily diversion of 200 boxcars 
to Canadian lines to complete importa- 
tion of 40,000,000 bus of Dominion grain 
by May 15. 

ist month, the Canadian movement 
cut back to 100 cars daily after 
domestic grain handlers protested that 
Northwest wheat was spoiling on farms 
for lack of shipping facilities. 
the 30 days since the diversion of 
c was cut from 200 to 100 daily, 
country elevator congestion has cleared 
measurably and on March 7 only 72 
elevators remained locked in the North- 
compared with about 600 at the 


—_> 


DIRECT LOADING OF WHEAT 
CREATES PRICE QUESTION 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Representatives 
of the grain trade met with Office of 
Price Administration officials March 9 
to discuss discounts to farmers loading 
wheat directly on cars. The trade is 
divided over the question but congres- 
sional pressure on behalf of the farmer 
is making itself felt and there is a strong 
possibility that the OPA will compro- 
mise the difficulty by applying the corn 
order ruling where farmers loading di- 
rectly @ebtain a portion of the grower’s 
discount. If that policy is followed, the 
farmer might obtain 1114,c bu on directly 
loaded grain. Grain trade interests, op- 
posed to that ruling, contend that to 
permit farmer participation encourages 
by-passing of country elevators. 
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EADS MICHIGAN MILLERS MUTUAL 
\wsine, Micu.—Stannard L. Baker 
been elected president of the Michi- 
y Millers Mutual Fire of Lansing, 
succeeding his uncle, the late Luther 
i. Baker, who died recently. 


beginning of February, railroad officials 
said. 

The directive ordering the original 
200-car movement was issued jointly by 
War Food Administration and the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and was 
only suspended in part last month. In 
view of the general over-all tightness of 
the feed situation and the need to bol- 
ster domestic supplies with imports, agri- 
cultural offices are not expected to op- 
pose reinstatement of the directive in 
full. 

The only change in the directive will 
be that Northwest receiving railroads, 
after March 13, will have to deliver their 
full quota to the border daily, instead 
of using half the cars for domestic haul- 
ing, as they have since Feb. 13. 


PACIFIC FEED DEALERS 
HEAR GOVERNOR LANGLIE 


Searrte, Wasiu.— Governor Arthur 
Langlie outlined the work that had been 
done during the past year to clear away 
difficulties involving the supply and dis- 
tribution of feeds when he spoke at the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Feed Dealers Association 
Feb. 22 in Seattle. About 200 dealers, 
terminal mill manufacturers, eperators 
of interior feed mills, and representa- 
tives of farmers’ co-operatives attended 
the meeting. 

Speakers on the program included: 
Earl R. Corey, regional director of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., who explained 
at length the work of that organization 
and the program which it expects to 
continue during the balance of 1944; 
F. T. Westmeyer, district manager of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
who clarified the boxcar problem; Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, special assistant to 
Walter C. Berger, chief of the feed and 
livestock branch of the Food Produc- 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


rhe Department of Commerce reports the 


following statistics on stocks of wheat and 


flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending Dex 31, 1943 Reports 
received from 749 milling concerns owning or operating 909 mills These mills ac- 
ted for 92.3% of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 sacks) as shown by the 
s of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 749 concerns reporting, 18 
no stocks of wheat or flour on Dec. 31, 1943. Data on stocks as of Sept. 30, June 30 


March 31, 1943, are presented for compa 


rison Wheat and wheat flour stocks held 


is on Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30 and March 31, 19438: 


tem 

er of milling concerns reporting. . 

CP OL GE TOPCOROTTON oi :k ccc 00de ese 
capacity in sacks of wheat flour....... 
ent of United States wheat flour output’. 


TR GD oo v.90 05. 65004 00 8O ka Ts 
Owned by mills 
OE Se GEM fa coreg ashes ener naa we 
mills and mill elevators attached to 

mills, totals 


’wned by mills 
Cee COP OE cack isebeensereanns 
all other positions, total 


oo, ee eee er ee erie 

Im COUMtrY GIOVATOFS ccc cccecccncess 

In public terminal elevators ......... 

In private terminal elevators not at- 

tached to mille ..ccccccccccece as 

In transit and bought to arrive...... 

Stored for others, total .......scccsecess 
‘eat flour stocks held by mills— 

In mills, public and private warehouses, 

and in transit—sold and unsold—total.. 


the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. 


“Based on the total output (218,282,705 sac 





Dec, 31, Sept. 30, June 30, March $1, 
1943 19438 1943 19438 
749 739 } 767 
909 899 927 
1,114,242 1,104,781 3, 1,107,851 
92.3 92.6 92.1 92.7 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 


173,787,598 194,920,888 151,911,850 172,468,153 


156,255,987 165,427,105 124,518,882 132,061,962 
17,531,611 29,493,783 27,392,968 40,406,191 


107,978,598 121,949,552 103,860,911 114,442,378 
87,717,860 89,174,829 
11,739,327 16143051 25°267549 
65,809,000 72,971,336 48,050,939 58,025,775 














60,016,716 59,471,260 36,801,022 42,887,133 














7,421,560 4,210,797 5,876,466 
9,185,370 5,833,513 6,728,073 


14,244,481 6,704,409 6,218,860 
31,358,672 20,052,303 24,063,734 





13,500,076 11,249,917 15,138,642 
Sacks Sacks Sacks 
7,891,625 9,700,348 9,907,738 8,300,729 


ks) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 


tion Administration, who described the 
work of the food administration; Troy 
V. Cox, Albers Milling Co., Seattle, who 
discussed the National Advisory Feed 
Council, and Col. Walter Delong, Wash- 
ington State Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, who spoke on the draft as it ap- 
plies to the feed industry. 

Following the addresses, there was 
a discussion period in which grain price 
ceilings, concentrate allocation, selective 
service and other questions were dis- 
cussed, The one-day meeting closed 
with a banquet at which Ralph Johns- 
tone, president of the Tacema (Wash.) 
Feed Co,, presided as toastmaster. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NARGUS TO HOLD 1944 
CONVENTION JUNE 4-7 


Cuicaco, IL. 





Recognizing the neces- 
sity for the nation’s grocers to achieve 
maximum efficiency in their wartime op- 
eration and to make constructive post- 
war plans, the executive board of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
has announced that the association will 
hold a convention at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, June 4-7. 

Speakers will include a limited number 
of ranking officials of government agen- 
cies under whose authority the food in- 
dustry is regulated during wartime. Fea- 
tured speakers will be leaders in the food 
industry, chosen from processing, manu- 
facturing and distribution fields, in or- 
der to present all phases. However, 
according to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secre- 
tary-manager of NARGUS, plans for 
the convention will be centered largely 
in conference sessions and panel discus- 
sions. 

P. M. Brinker, of Dallas, president 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, will preside at the convention 
sessions. Other members of the execu- 
tive board who will participate are: 
Ray G. Hauntz, Columbus, Ohio, vice 
president; Schuyler Crawford, Wichita, 
Kansas, treasurer; H. H. Sack, Oakland, 
Cal., past president, and the following 
directors: P. D’Agostino, New York; 
John E. Jaeger, Baltimore; George King, 
Charleston, W. Va; Fred Marty, St. 
Louis, and C, C. Precure, Britton, Okla. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OFFICE OF DISTRIBUTION CHANGES 
\ regrouping of existing organizations 
within the Office of Distribution to estab- 
lish a more direct line of authority is 
announced by M. Lee Marshall, Director 
of Food Distribution for the War Food 
Administration. To define responsibili- 
ties and authority more clearly and to 
streamline administration, all programs 
and functions of the Office of Distribu- 
tion will be assigned to four deputy 
directors. C. W. Kitchen will be Dep- 
uty Director for Commodity and Indus- 
try Regulation. Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olm- 
stead will be Deputy Director for Sup- 
ply. S. R. Smith will be Deputy Direc- 
tor for Civilian Programs, and F. A. 
March has been named Deputy Director 
Included in the re- 
grouping of responsibility is a centrali- 
zation of the WFA’s food procurement 
Under this 
arrangement, a newly created procure- 
ment branch under the Deputy Director 
for Supply will be responsible for all 
food purchasing and disposition of com- 
modities for the Office of Distribution. 


for Management. 


and disposition functions. 
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SAVE-THE-SOIL CLINIC 
PLANNED IN OKLAHOMA 


Governor Robert S. Kerr Calls Meeting 
March 27-28 to Shape State Pattern 
for Conservation Program 


Oxvtanoma City, Oxta.—The _ first 
Oklahoma Save-the-Soil Clinic, called by 
Governor Robert S. Kerr for the pur- 
pose of formulating a state pattern of 
soil conservation, will be held in Okla- 
homa City on March 27-28. 

Among the nationally known leaders 
who will appear on the program are 
Louis Bromfield, farmer and Pulitzer 
prize-winning author; Dr. Paul B. Sears, 
author and head of the department of 
botany at Oberlin College; Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, chief of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service; Chester Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis, and former food adminis- 
trator; Dr. W. A. Albrecht, chairman 
of the department of soils, University 
of Missouri; L. A. Watkins, president 
of the Missouri & Arkansas Railway, 
and Elmer T. Peterson, associate editor 
of Oklahoman and Times. 

Subjects to be discussed at the clinic 
include “Land Use,” “The Direct Re- 
lation of Floods to Erosion,” “Soil Con- 
servation Districts,’ “How Man Lives 
Directly From the Soil,” and “The Busi- 
nessman and His Relation to Conserva- 
tion.” 

Chairman of the Save-the-Soil Clinic 
is Governor Robert S. Kerr, clinic direc- 
tor is Hugh Harrell, vice president of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City, and clinic secretary is 
Glenn W. Faris, of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. Sponsors of the 
clinic include chambers of commerce, 
farmers’ educational 
groups, bankers’ associations and many 


organizations, 


others. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-- 


CHEYENNE WHEAT WINS FIRST 
PLACE IN NEBRASKA CONTEST 
Lincotn, Nes.—Arthur Weinhold, of 

Gering, Neb., won first place in the 

Nebraska Wheat Show with his entry 

of Cheyenne wheat. A $10 cash prize 

and the Philip W. Pillsbury trophy ac- 
companied the first place award. 

Second place was won by Carl Von 
Bargen, of Alliance, Neb., whose entry 
was a sample of Nebred wheat. A $5 
prize accompanied the award. Samples 
of both wheats will be entered in the 
Philip W. Pillsbury national award con- 
test to be held in Chicago late in March. 

There were 125 entries in the show, 
which was judged by Dr. K. S. Quisen- 
berry, in charge of hard winter wheat 
investigations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and G. T. Webster, an 
agronomist from the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORRECTION 


In a news story in the March 1 issue 
of Tue Norruwestern MILier explain- 
ing the procedure to be followed in 
appealing selective service cases, it was 
reported that the appeal from a 1-A 
classification should be taken within 30 
days from the time the registrant is 
notified of his 1-A rating. The 30-day 
figure is incorrect, for the regulations 
provide that this appeal must be taken 
within 10 days. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr. = 


National-American 


Association 


Wholesale 
forth 
dustry’s aims in its co-operation with 


Grocers 


Wholesale Grocery 
Operation 


clearly sets the in- 


1) the government. It reads, in part: 
Wholesale grocers have successfully “1. To discourage and oppose all un- 
met the many perplexing problems "essary and unreasonable increases in 
. . 5 


prices of food products; 


“so 


brought about by the war. They are = j ; 
P , To co-operate with manufactur- 
now concerned, first of all, in continu- : 
* 2 4 ers, canners, brokers, retailers and oth- 
ing to do their utmost in the war ef- , sc at j 

ers, in promoting economy and efficiency 
fort, and, secondly, in keeping their of distribution in order that food may be 
businesses on an even keel both in the  }yougeht to the consumers at the lowest 


present and for the postwar periods. possible cost; 


A resolution recently adopted by the “3. To the accumulation 


discourage 





of heavy inventories of food merchandise 
beyond necessary requirements; 

“4. To oppose hoarding by merchants 
and consumers buying beyond reasonable 
and normal requirements. 

“5. To oppose inflationary measures 
the 
principles set forth in the Price Control 
and Stabilization 


by encouraging re-enactment of 


Acts in form substan- 


tially the same as those statutes now 


exist.” 
If the wholesale grocery industry fol- 
lows a somewhat 


program along these 


lines it well may face the future with 








and fret.” 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
has been going around 
with a grin on his face 
and so finally we asked 
him did he have a new 
grandchild or something. “No,’ 
“what pleases me is that, instead of being 
afraid of our quality toward the tail end 
of the wheat crop,—our stock of wheat 
and the fact that we live right here in the 
middle of the best wheat in the world, 
makes life pretty easy for me, while a lot 
of other quality-flour millers have to stew 


’ he said, 
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confidence. Many still remember 
sad mistakes made immediately foll 
ing the last war. Obviously they sho 
be guarded against in the present o 
The resolution previously quoted ir 
cates that 


undertaking deserves the support of 


this is being done, and 


entire industry. 


Packages in Selling 
1@) 
While 

the 

theless it is 


flour packaging is prim 


milling industry’s problem, ne 
related to 
vital 
Many millers, especially tl 
the 


study, or 


closely 
distributors, since it is a 
of selling. 
busi 
did 


char 


engaged in family flour 


constantly rather 


conditions permitted, what 
could be made in their packages to 1 
with greater consumer approval. S$ 
paper and carton containers came al 
as a result of such studies. 
Wholesale 


their close contacts with retail 


thre 


gro 


flour distributors, 


are in an excellent position to ki 


what type of flour containers consu 
want. Through 


working closely 


millers on this problem, they can 
prove their own positions, for obvio 


the the 


housewives met the greater will be 


more nearly are demand 


consumer demand. This question s} 
be listed with other postwar problen 


The Jobbing Situation 
fe) 


In some of the larger eastern mark 


and possibly elsewhere, conditions 
the flour jobbing trade are most 
satisfactory. Vicious price cutting 


frequently reported, warehouse fa 


ties are congested and other trade ¢ 
prevail. Some jobbers blame mills 


selling direct to retailers, and n 
reply that they cannot secure adeq 
outlets through the jobbing trade. 
That the jobbing industry has chan 
materially during the last decade or 
goes without saying. There are fe 
large flour jobbers than there were 
years ago. ‘There are too many sn 
operators who “have their offices in tl 
hats.” 


sibility, as they have no warehouses 


Such jobbers have little resp 


their own and usually operate from n 


stocks. 


vere and difficult within the jobbing 


This has made competition 


dustry itself. 


It is also true that some mills 
selling direct to the  less-than-car!»t 


which decreases volume 

We 
not prepared to say who is at fault 
this 


trade, the 


business available to jobbers. 


unfortunate situation, nor can 


offer a remedy that will rectify 
situation overnight. 
(Continued on page 28.) 






































































The Story 
of Good 
Bread 


There is a story --° behind every loaf of 


good pread. It’s a story of the careful selec- 


tion of the finest wheats -: ° of thorough 


testing and checking -- - of the utmost care 


in milling. It’s the story behind every sack of 


King Midas weve turned out. It’s a story 


that’s told with a feeling of pride — pride in 


the reputation of King Midas products for 


dependable, high quality. 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


ein: 


WORTH ALL IT costs” 


wins 










Minneapolis Minn 
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Quarterly Commercial Feed 
Supplies Above Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Supplies of grain 
by-product feeds and oil seed meals for 
the first quarter of the 1943-44 season 
were 8% above the record supplies of 
the same quarter last year, the War 
Food Administration reported recently. 
The greatest increases were in soybean 
meal, wheat millfeeds, linseed meal and 
peanut cake and meal. Gains in other 
oil seed meals more than offset an 8% 
decrease in the supplies of cottonseed 
meal. 

Livestock numbers on farms on Jan. 
1, 1944, in terms of grain consuming 
units were 7% larger than a year earlier 
compared with the 8% increase in com- 
mercial feed supplies. However, sup- 
plies of feed grains for the period Jan. 
1 to the close of the crop year appar- 
ently are about 4% smaller than a year 
ago and more than offset the increase 
in by-product feeds. Also dairymen and 
poultrymen are feeding more concen- 
trates in order to increase production 
from their herds and flocks. Feed sup- 
plies this season from present indications 
will be over 60% larger than the 10- 
year (1931-40) average, while livestock 
numbers in terms of grain consuming 
units are only 30% larger. 

The supply of wheat millfeeds_in- 
creased over 10% during the first quar- 
ter of the present season. Supplies for 
October through December, 1943, were 
1,427,600 tons compared with 1,291,000 
for the same months in 1942. The pro- 
duction of gluten feed and meal was 
only slightly higher than the record of 
last season but at 256,000 tons for the 
quarter was nearly half of the 10-year 
average for the full year. 
of distillers’ dried grains increased to 
100,100 tons for the first quarter of the 
1943-44 season from 94,000 tons a year 
earlier while brewers’ dried grains in- 


Production 


creased to 55,800 tons in the same quar- 
ter compared with 52,000 tons for 1942- 
43. 

Supplies of oil meals for the October- 
December quarter were the largest on 
record, totaling 1,928,600 tons, A de- 
crease of 80,000 tons in the production 
of cottonseed meal was mofe than offset 
by increases in the output of other oil 
meals. 

The supply of soybean cake and meal 
in the first quarter of 1943-44 was larger 
than the average full year’s supply for 
the 10-year period (1931-40). The sup- 
ply for October through December, 1943, 
was 733,400 tons compared with 593,000 
tons for the same months of 1942 and 
643,100 tons the yearly average for the 
10 years (1931-40). 

The supply of linseed cake and meal 
increased nearly 40% during the first 
quartcr of the present season with the 
supplies available for October-December 


quarter 1943 reported at 277,600 tons 
compared with 216,000 tons in October- 
December, 1942. The supply of peanut 
cake and meal increased to 42,800 tons 
for October through December, 1943, 
from 26,300 tons in the same months of 
1942 while copra cake and meal increased 
to 8.500 tons for the last three months 
of 1943 compared with 5,600 tons for 
the last three months of 1942. 

A smaller crop of cottonseed was the 
chief factor in reducing the supply of 
cottonseed cake and meal for the first 
quarter of the present season to 866,300 
tons compared with 946,300 tons for the 
same quarter a year earlier. 

With the smallest tonnage of sugar 
beet production since 1922, supplies of 
beet pulp were 45% smaller than the 
near record of 1942. Estimated produc- 
tion of beet pulp for the 1943-44 market- 
ing season is 159,000 tons compared with 
298,700 tons in 1942-43. 

Prices of most by-product feeds have 
been at maximum levels throughout 1943. 
Adjustments in feed prices have been 
made from time to time to allow for 
increased production costs. Wheat mill- 
feed prices have been relatively constant, 
advancing less than 3% from an average 
of $40.05 at the principal markets Janu- 
ary, 1943, to $41.10 in January, 1944, 

Cottonseed meal prices advanced 27% 
from an average of $43.25 a ton in Janu- 
ary, 1943, to $54.75 in January, 1944, 
while soybean meal prices advanced 382% 
from an average of $40.60 a ton in Jan- 
uary, 1943, to $53.55 in January this 
year. Linseed meal prices advanced 
only 7% during the past year to $50.35 
a ton in January, 1944. Gluten feed and 
meal prices advanced only slightly until 
Oct. 20, 1943. On that date maximum 
prices were increased $8 ton by the 
Office of Price Administration and have 
remained at an average of $45.25 since 
that date. 

Livestock numbers on Jan. 1, 1944, in 
terms of grain consuming units were 
170,836,000 as compared with 159,599,000 
a year earlier. Supplies of by-product 
feeds in prospect for the remaining nine 
months of the 1943-44 season totaled 
around 9,900,000 tons, which would be 
equivalent to about 116 Ibs per grain 
consuming livestock unit as compared 
with 118 lbs for the same period of the 
1942-43 season. Based on the present 
rate of consumption of grain for com- 
mercial purposes and year-end grain 
stocks at the 10-year (1928-37) average 
level the supply of coarse grains and 
rye available for feed for the remainder 
of the present crop year is 59,934,000 
tons as compared with a disappearance 
of 62,655,000 tons of grain for feed for 
the same period in 1942-43. On _ this 
basis there were about 702 lbs of feed 


QUARTERLY COMMERCIAL FEED SUPPLIES—WITH COMPARISONS 


(In tons, 000’s omitted) 


Feadistuffs— 


10-yr. avge. 


Oct., 1943- Oct., 1942- Oct., 1942- Oct., 1941- (1931-40) 


Grain by-product feeds— Dec., 1943 Dec., 1942 Sept., 1943 Sept., 1942 Oct.-Sept. 
Wheat millfeeds 1,427.6 1,291.0 5,189.3 4,609.6 5,550.2 
*Gluten feed and meal 256.0 252.7 969.0 961.8 
*Distillers’ dried grains 100.1 94.0 357.0 345.4 
*Brewers’ dried grains 55.8 52.0 232.4 168. 

Oilseed cakes and meals— 

Cottonseed of 946.3 2,061.1 ,827. 
593.0 3,158.4 ,825. 

216.) 795.0 

26.3 107.5 

5.6 33.7 





Total oilseed cakes and meals... . 1,787.2 6,155.7 ‘ 
tBeet pulp e 298.7 299.8 297.8 








Totals 
*Production only. tEstimated annual production. 


3,775.6 13,203.2 11,061.8 8,800.0 
tSeven-year (1935-1941) average. 


grains, not counting wheat, per grain 
consuming animal on Jan. 1, 1944, com- 
pared with 785 lbs on Jan. 1, 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDUSTRY WAGE MINIMUM SET 

New York, N. Y.—L. Metcalfe Wal- 
ling, administrator wage and hour divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Labor, here 
has approved the recommendation of the 
industry committee for the meat, poul- 
try and dairy products industry, that 
wages of not less than 40c an hour shall 
employer in these 


be paid by every 


trades. The order becomes effective 
March 20. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., SETS 
UP SPECIAL POSTWAR FUND 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A 
fund of $3,951,831 has been set up by 


special postwar 
Anheuser-Busch, Ine., to be used in 
financing capital expenditures as soon as 
practicable, Adolphus Busch, IIT, an- 
nounced in the firm’s annual report, is- 
sued recently. The amount in the fund 
represents the difference between aver- 
age annual capital expenditures in the 
period prior to the war and the limited 
amounts actually expended in 1942 and 
1943. 

Net income for 1943 was shown as 
$6,081,789, equal to $6.75 per share, 
against $6,439,818 or $7,15 per share in 
1942. A total of $1,806,789 was carried 
to surplus after dividend disbursements. 

The organization’s statement of busi- 
ness for 1943 shows an increase in cur- 
rent assets of $2,648,108 to offset an in- 
crease of only $1,296,801 in current lia- 
bilities. This net increase is aside from 
the special postwar fund for capital 


expenditures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INCOME FROM LIVESTOCK 
NEARLY $6,000,000,000 


Curcaco, I1t.—Cash farm income from 
the sale of livestock last year totaled 
$5,960,000,000 and represented 30% of 
the total cash farm income of $19,678,- 
000,000 obtained from 12 major farm 
crops, the American Meat Institute 
states. 

Income from livestock last year was 
22% higher than in 1942 and 171% 
greater than the 1935-39 five-year aver- 
age. 

The institute estimated that approxi- 
mately 17,027,000 cattle, 10,309,000 calves, 
90,031,000 hogs and 26,463,000 sheep and 
lambs from about 5,000,000 farms and 
ranches were dressed last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Feb. 29, 1944, had com- 
pleted 121,159 loans on 129,636,887 bus 
of 1943 wheat in the amount of $161,- 
740,290.74. 
clude 45,168,626 bus stored on farms and 
84,468,261 bus stored in warehouses. The 
average amount advanced was $1,248 bu, 


The wheat loans made in- 


which includes some _ transportation 
charges from the area of production to 
warehouse locations. Liquidations to 
date amounted to 72,798,929 bus of which 
11,027,286 bus were stored on farms and 
61,771,643 bus stored in warehouses. On 
Feb. 28, 1943, 533,124 loans had been 
completed on 405,358,712 bus in the 


amount of $458,110,544.84. 
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KENTUCKY ENRICHMENT BILL 
HITS SNAG IN THE SENATE 


FrANKFort, Ky.—Time consuming di{ 
ferences between the two branches of the 
Kentucky legislature over other matters 
has made it uncertain whether the flouy 
enrichment bill, now on the senate jour 
nal, will reach the floor for a final y 
before adjournment. The legislature | 
been indulging in a lot of wrangling o 
the state’s budget bill and other matt 

The bill requires that all family fi 
sold within the state be enriched. It 
been passed by the house of represe: 
tives by a vote of 81 to 3 and, after 
ing approved by the senate rules c 
mittee, passed through its second re 
All that remain 
approval on the third and final readi 

The _ bill 


package weights for flour was pas 


ing in that branch. 


which prescribes unifi 
by both branches and sent to the 
Millers 


erally supported this bill which chai 


ernor for his signature. 


the state’s flour package standards 
conform to the weights specified in \ 
Food Administration order M-221. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STAFF CHANGES ANNOUNCED 

Minn.—K. C. (K 
Titus, a former member of the staf 
radio station WCCO, Minneapolis, 
for several years a radio time buyer 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., in Min- 
neapolis, became head of the radio 
partment of the Minneapolis offic 
McCann-Erickson, Ine., on March 1 
Miss Evelyn Vanderploeg, radio 
buyer at MeCann-Erickson, Inc., for 
past year, has been transferred to 
Chicago office of the organization w 
she will be a member of the radio 
of the agency. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN WEIGHING MACHINES 
Louisvitte, Ky.—A bill requiring 
all weighing machines, or devices 
in tobacco and grain warehouses wi 
the state of Kentucky, along with pr 
stockyards, be inspected at regular 
tervals by state inspectors, rece 
passed the lower house of the Kent 
The bill has no 


position and probably will be passex 


General Assembly. 


become law. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPROPRIATION GRANTED 
St. Pau, MINN. 
islature has appropriated $40,000 for 


The Minnesota 


governor’s contingent fund to pay o 
time to employees of the state’s 

inspection department, necessitated 
The fi 


was exhausted and the money urge! 


the heavy movement of grain. 


needed, particularly in view of « 


ployees’ demands for increases in wages. 


Paper Serves You! 


Not for our sake, but 


for your sake, for 
your industry’s 
sake, for your 
country’s sake— 


SAVE PAPER! 





Join in your local wastepaper salvage 
campaign. If there isn’t one, start one! 
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FOOD PROFIT RATE CUT 
AS VOLUME INCREASES 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Despite the fact that 


dollar volume of 50 representative food 
processing companies nearly doubled in 
the vast four years their rate of net 
prot has been reduced approximately 
35.50> during the same period, Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, declared recently 


easing the results of a study of 


1939-13 operating figures of these com 


| survey, based on official earning 
st ents, called attention to the fact 
th the second year after our entry 

e first World War the retail price 
of id as measured by the Bureau 
if bor Statistics stood at the all- 

igh of 186, whereas today, in the 

se year after Pearl Harbor, the same 

tands at approximately 136. 

| rate of net profit per dollar of 
ed food sales in 1943 was about 

the ne as in 1942, the year in which 
” neral Maximum Price Regulation 

é ito effect. 


imated 8c per dollar of sales for 


For both years they 


the npanies analyzed, compared with 

rv O41, 4.6¢ in 1940 and 4.7¢ in 1939. 

~ of these 50 companies in 1943 

el stimated at $8,200,000,000 com 

vith S4,.244,510,000 in 1939, ac 

to the analysis. Net income of 

the companies after taxes in 1943 

pected to be about $245,000,000, 

n ed with $226,201,000 in 1942, 

239,878,000 in 1941, $215,742,000 in 1940 
ind 17,392,000 in 1939, 

ichment of bread, cereals, and 

ther grocery products has boosted 

ilues.”’ said Mr. Willis. “New 

dd proved methods of freezing food 

nd cking it have been developed. 

Del ition has accounted for great 

d steps in our effort to ship the 

x m amount of food in the small 

est unt of space. These are but a 


few of the many advances made since 
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Pearl Harbor. And it should be borne 
in mind that food processing records are 
achieved in spite of shortages of man- 
power, containers, machinery and equip- 
ment.” 

For 1944, according to Mr. Willis, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
food processing industry will be called 
upon to beat all previous records if 
\merican farmers succeed in meeting 
current crop goals, Military food re 
quirements to supply the increased num 
ber of American troops now serving 
abroad will put greater emphasis on 
food products that conserve materials 
ud shipping space. The army has 
pointed out that in order to assure suffi 
cient food for each soldier abroad it 
must have a 270-day supply on hand. 
In addition, the lend-lease program 
which took over five and one half tons 
of food last year is still expanding. 

The 50 food processing companies coy 
ered by the analysis represent a cross- 
section of the American food indéustry. 
They include bakeries, cereal manufac- 
turers, canneries, confectioners, dairies, 
dehydrators, meat packers, quick freez- 
ers, sugar refiners and soft beverage 
makers and bottlers. 

——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
KROGER SALES REPORTED 
Cincinnati, Onno,— Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. reported sales of $32,406, 
986 for the four-week period ending 
Feb. 25, a decrease of 3% from the same 
1943 period Sales for 1944 were $64,- 
907,853, 1% over the 1943 total for that 
period. There were 2,984 stores in op- 

eration, 4% less than 1943. 
——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WISCONSIN TRADE MEETING 

Mitwauker, Wis.—-Reports on the 
Bakery Engineers’ convention, and dis 
cussion of the baking industry problems 
will highlight the business meeting of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
\ssociation, March 17, at the Milwaukee 


Elks Club. Following a 6:30 dinner, the 





OPA Agents Do Not Have Right 


to Use Bill 


Wasuineron, D. C.—(Special)—Ofi- 
cials the entorcement branch of the 
Office of Price Administration emphat- 
ically deny that the agency’s field en- 
orcement officials have been authorized 
to what various members of the 
gra rade describe as “collection agen- 
cy” tacties in cases where violations of 


existing maximum price ceilings are 


R ‘ts reaching Washington con- 
cer such incidents allege that the 
field officers of the price agency are 
overly zealous in their efforts to main- 


tain compliance with various price orders 
ind were employing high-handed tactics 
to ipel the accused sellers to turn 
over to the U. S. Treasury payments in 
excess of the legal maximum price or 


suffer prosecution for the alleged viola- 
tions 


— 


iuthority or right to bring suit 
for triple damages for overcharges rests 
solely with the purchaser. It has been 
observed by OPA officials, however, that 
Consumers are reluctant to start legal 
proceedings. 
In instances where price ceilings are 
inadvertently violated, OPA officials have 


Collector Tactics 


asked the field agents to suggest that 
the dealer make a refund to the treasury. 
This recommendation, it is believed, will 
lead the merchant to watch his price 
schedules more carefully. Such a re- 
fund, however, does not relieve the deal- 
er of the liability of a suit by the pur- 
chaser who was overcharged. 

Chester Bowles, head of the price ad- 
ministering agency, has emphasized that 
a wider understanding of OPA price 
ceiling orders was essential ‘to better 
compliance and enforcement. He re- 
cently told reporters here that he be- 
lieved most price ceiling violations at 
retail resulted from insufficient knowl- 
edge of the regulations and not because 
of the wilful intent of the dealer to 
chisel. Washington officials of OPA ask 
that dealers report instances of high- 
handedness by field enforcement agents 
directly to Washington. 

Trade officials here, however, are fear- 
ful that the field agents may exceed 
their limited authority and use _high- 
pressure tactics. The tradesmen claim 
that reports from various parts of the 
country indicate the abuse of such lim- 
ited authority is widespread and should 
be curbed. 
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* PLANNING FOR WHEAT IMPROVEMENT * 








Robert N. McCaull, in charge of the wheat selection department of- the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, and chairman of the wheat variety 
committee of the Northwest Crop Improvement Association, is shown giving 
his opinions on superior varieties of hard spring wheat while Henry Putnam, 
executive secretary of the crop improvement organization, listens to what Mr. 
McCaull has to say. The picture was taken during the recent meeting of the 
association. 





program will also include a talk, “Four 
Holes in Every Button,” by Arthur G. 
Heinmiller, Graham Paper Co., who will 
cover various angles of selling for the 
allied tradesmen. A St. Patrick’s Day 
“fun” program will conclude the meet- 
ing. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
SETS UP NEW DISCOUNTS 


(Special)—On 
March 1, 1944, the National Biscuit Co. 


filed with the Federal Trade Comission 


Wasuineton, D. C., 


an answer to an order by FTC in which 
the company agrees to discontinue its 
headquarters quantity discount schedule 
complained of and inaugurated a new 
system of discounts effective May 1, 1944. 

The new discount system provides for 
a reduction of the monthly purchase 
minimum subject to discount from $750 
to $25 and reduces the total volume of 
monthly purchases necessary to qualify 
for the highest discount from $150,000 
to $10,000. Discounts will hereafter be 
available to 41,600 additional unaffiliated 
independent retail customers buying up- 
ward of $25 or more monthly. Savings 
to this group will amount to approxi- 
mately $250,000 annually the company 
estimates. 

The new discount table follows: 


Total dollar volume of 
monthly purchases 


44 
999.99 
999.99 


$249 
1, 


- 

Average monthly =. 4 = = 
purchase per - B = = 
store— an - “ « 

lc to $24.99 ... 1% 2¢ 3¢ 

$25 to $49.99... 1% 2% 3¢ 1% 

$50 up . Suds 1%K% 2%% 3% 114 % 
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DUPLICATE DEMONSTRATION 

“We could have started a small bak- 
ery with the yeast bread, rolls and coffee 
cake we made,” said Miss Pauline 
Girard, Wheat Flour Institute represen- 
tative, after a demonstration on flour 
uses at Norwich, Conn., recently. This 
demonstration was given for 25 leaders 
of home bureau groups of New London 
County. After Miss Girard had finished 


all the leaders tried their skill in dupli- 
cating the demonstration, hence the 
abundance of baked goods. This was 
one of five demonstrations given during 
a week in that area. The others were 
at Storrs, for 75 home economics stu- 
dents at the university; at Norwalk for 
the home bureau; at Danbury and at 
Bridgeport for similar groups. Attend- 
ance ran from 75 to 178. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS MEET 
PuHitaApeLtpHiaA, Pa.—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia held a supper meeting 
at the Stephen Girard Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, on March 6. 
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WPB LIFTS BAN ON USE OF 
ALLOYS IN FOOD MACHINES 


Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
ban on use of alloy metals in produc- 





tion of functional parts of food process- 
ing machinery and the standardization 
program involving dairy, egg and poul- 
try equipment was lifted by the War 
Production Board March 11 with the is- 
suance of an amendment to Limitation 
Order L-292 and an accompanying revi- 
sion of Schedule I of the order. 

Restrictions on sales and transfers of 
used food processing machinery and 
equipment under L-292 also have been 
lifted. Previously such sales and trans- 
fers were subject to preference ratings. 
In addition, the dollar volume limit for 
MRO materials has been raised from 
$250 to $500, in line with the recommen- 
dation of the Cereal and Grain Machin- 
ery and Equipment Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

The relaxation of the ban on use of 
alloy metals in functional parts of food 
processing machinery reflects WPB pol- 
icy of gradually restoring use of these 
metals which are in more free supply at 
this time. WPB plans to restore the 
metals to use in a wide number of prod- 
ucts where substitutes of plastics and 
wood have been in effect. In a number 
of instances, the substitutes are more 
scarce than are the metals. 
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Flour Jobber Extraordinary 
By L. M. Barnes 


O a generation raised in the Ho- 

ratio Alger era, the “poor boy 

makes good” story is not unex- 
pected. Paul the Peddler and Phil the 
Fiddler always had some amazing stroke 
of luck that carried them straight 
through the golden gates of success. In 
real life, however, ability and hard work 
are equally prone to get results, and 
the young Hungarian immigrant, who, 


position as one of the city’s outstanding 
flour jobbers by these qualities plus a 
standard of that him 
high in the affectionate esteem of bro- 


ethics has kept 
kers, jobbers and millers alike. 

Eckstein was born in a farm- 
He had a typ- 


Samuel 
ing village in Hungary. 
ical country elementary school educa- 
tion. At 14 he left his home town for 


a large Hungarian city and, as was the 


at this job, but he did not feel that this 
was his proper field, so one Sunday he 
packed a bag of samples of the firm’s 
most profitable merchandise and went 
up into the Jewish section of the city 
to see if he was as good a salesman 
When $300 worth of 


turned 


as he thought. 


orders were over by him on 


Monday morning the boss realized it was 
time to look for a new shipping clerk, 
as the commissions for one day ex- 
ceeded a full week’s salary. In another 
Mr. the 


carrying a general line of groceries, but 


week Eckstein was on road, 


specializing in flour and, in line with 


his earlier experience, turning particu- 
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For four years he worked in this way 
and then, in 1900, he started in business 
for himself, handling only flour. His 


capital was not large, but his custom. 
ers had such confidence in him that }, 
did not need a great deal, although 

bills re 


He bought only for cash, a pri 


eral advance payments on 
made. 
ciple to which, in spite of changed 
still His first 
was at 102d Street 


Avenue, in the Italian section 


ditions, he holds. 


house space 
First 
many of his friends. ‘There he 

until about 25 years ago when he 
123d Street. 


two brothers joined him from the 


his own warehouse in 


at the turn of the century, started work custom, was apprenticed for a_ period 
in New York as a porter, reached his _ of 


working there just for his board, and 


larly toward the Italian trade. (Continued on page 49.) 


} R EE: IW POSTER SIZE/ 
The American public should know more about the wonderful 
job that the Flour Milling Industry is doing for both the home 
and overseas fronts. That’s the reason for the advertisement on 
the opposite page, which is appearing in Time, Newsweek and 
Business Week, as well as other publications. 

YOU CAN SPREAD THIS INFORMATION STILL FARTHER 
by displaying poster-size enlargements (22 x 17 inches, with 
the advertising element eliminated) of the message “All This... 
And Vitamins, Too!” Mail the coupon for as many copies as you 
can use to good advantage. No charge. 


three years to a wholesale grocer, 
having an hour off a day for business 
school. Three years later, to take ad- 
vantage of the influx of workers on a 
Poland, 
a supply house for its 
young Sam, at 17, 
Nearly all of these 
Italy and a 


new railroad being built into 
his firm opened 
business, and was 
placed in charge. 
workmen from few 
had their that 


Sam, living and working among them, 


came 
families with them, so 
picked up a knowledge of their language 
and customs, and an enjoyment of do- 
that 
sisted all through his career. 

At 19, 
young Europeans, he thought he should 


ing business with them has_per- 


like many other aggressive 


see at first hand what was happening 


in America. Though he spoke five lan- Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 111-A North Fourth Street, St. Louis ie Mo. 


guages, English was not one of them, Send, without charge, __ = 


_copies of the poster, “All This... 
And Vitamins, Too!” to 


and on his arrival in New York he had 


to start again at the bottom, working Firm Name 
as a porter in a wholesale grocery house : 
is ys ’ Street 
and studying English as hard as _ he 
could in every spare moment. He was City and State 





Samuel Eckstein advanced to shipping clerk after a year 


MY UNMATCHED GUARANTEE ANWO 
FAMOUS GRAWO WHIES UEAN 


WAT HOUR PROPIS/ 


Each of these fine flours is backed by Quaker’s amazing DOUBLE GUARANTEE~—and 
the guarantee is printed on every sack! They're top-quality, famous-name brands—yet 
neither jobber nor dealer has to cut prices to be competitive! That’s why there is 
extra profit on every sack!..For a profitable flour business in the postwar years 
WHOLESALERS: Send coupon today, for « 
plete profit story! 
RETAILERS: If no distributor in your t 
tory, use coupon! 


NO OTHER MILLER OFFERS ALL THis. 


* 3 famous brand names 

¢ A price that allows wholesaler and retailer 
a good profit—and also permits an attrac- 
tive price to consumer. 

¢ A product whose quality is second to none. 

¢ A confidence-building guarantee—the most 
liberal offered by any flour miller—signed 
by The Quaker Oats Company. 

* Practical, volume-building merchandising 
cooperation, tailored to the territory's needs. 

¢ Generous introductory inducements. 
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CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 


i Please give me full details of your flour sales arrangemenis. 
(Mail to: The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. ) 


The Most Generous Guarantee Offered 
by Any Miller—Read It and See! 


<2. 2 3 a aw 2 + ce 


With the Quaker Name and Guarantee on Every Sack! 


Firm Name 
Your Name 
DPCEKCOD 65.555 Cea sbuseeeenkane sedan teveseeed sae 


City and State 
0 Wholesaler 0 Retailer 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FLOUR MILLING — ANOTHER INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH BEMIS BAGS SERVE EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 





fl 468... 


and VTANUNE, 700 © 













HEN you’re 

distributing 
bouquets for war- 
time jobs well done, 
reserve a couple for 
\merica’s flour milling industry. At least two 
of its recent achievements rank right at the 
op of the list. 
First, it has added measurably to our national 
health and that of our fighting men by giving 
us vitamin-enriched flour ...so that you, eating 
your per capita share of flour, can get from one- 
fifth to one-half of the thiamine, riboflavin, 
uiacin and iron required by recommended 
liets. Truly, “The Staff of Life” has taken on 
idded meaning. 
And secondly, the milling industry has done 
‘monumental job in producing the volume of 
flour we need here at home and overseas. Pro- 
duction has gone up 20% in the past five years, 


although total mill capacity has gone down. 
That’s production! And it’s a big reason why 
America has had no “short diet.” 
Statistics generally run high in the milling 
industry. For instance, last year about 250 mil- 
lion yards of textiles went into flour bags. Bags 
.. cotton, burlap and paper, such as Bemis 
makes .. 


millers depend widely, as they have for scores 
of years, on Bemis Bags. 


Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper shipping bags of 


almost limitless types and sizes for scores of different 
uses... and new uses are developing constantly. Almost 
everything you eat, wear or use may make at least part 
of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


INVEST TODAY IN AN 


. are the containers for fully 99% of 
all flour made in America. And hundreds of 





BEMIS BRO. BAG C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 





Cotton, Burlap and Paper 
Shipping Bags 


23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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EARLY ADVENTURES IN one above the other, and driving each The contract form of the company shows _ ner, one of the former shareholders, {jj 
ROLLER MILLING pair separately. The entire plant of that each purchaser of the Sulzberger the year 1877, when it was finally closed 
rollers he located on the first floor, and machines and systems had to agree that Eee: 
had resided in Poland for some years, Oly the lighter machinery on the upper no stranger nor any person not directly 
and had sought refuge in his native _ floors. connected with the mill was to be ad- BOUQUETS TO FLOUR INDUS7R) 
country on the outbreak of the insurrec- Thus reconstructed the mill proved a mitted to inspect the machinery, the Tribute is paid to the flour industry jp 
tion, introduced to some Swiss capital- thorough success, and to Sulzberger and nature of which was to be kept secret. the current advertisement of the Beinis 
ists a project of building roller mills to Switzerland is to be distinctly attrib- No member of the proprietors of any Bro. Bag Co. which is appearing j) 
on the plan of certain mills which he uted the honor of devising and working such mill could become a shareholder ‘Time, Newsweek, Business Week ind 
alleged he possessed at Warsaw. the first successful roller mill in the in any other mill erected on the Sulz- Tue Norruwesrern Mutter. He led 
It is stated that neither then nor at world. berger system without consent of the “All This . . . and Vitamins Too,” the 
any other period was anything further The success of this mill led the com-  Frauenfeld company. On the other hand, advertisement shows an eager schooi|o\ 


In 1880 a Swiss named Muller, who 


reaching for a slice of white bread 





Enriched, of course. The copy points 
out two achievements of which the ‘ou; 
industry can be justly proud. First, jt 
has added to our national health and 
that of our fighting men by givine us 
vitamin enriched flour. Secondly, the 
milling industry has done a monumental 
job in producing the volume of {our 
needed at home and overseas; produe 
tion has gone up 20% in the past fiy 
years, although total mill capacity has 
gone down. Poster reproductions of this 
advertisement with the advertising mat 
ter eliminated are available to millers 
and flour dealers. This advertisement 











is one of a series in which the Bemis 

Drawing for a Mill by Jacob Sulzberger, Swiss Pioneer in Roller Mill Construction é ? f Z 
Bro. Bag Co. is paying tribute to th 

ever heard of these Polish mills, but on ie@ustvies theengh whith Bends hen 

the faith of Muller’s representations a © ent si Pe ; = cies Manituthiaen nde. 

joint-stock company was formed to car- ie oe z 

ry out his plans at the Swiss town of : : 

Frevenfeld. - CHALKED UP TO WAR 

This roller mill company, with a cap- 
ital equivalent to about $100,000, began 
operations by erecting at Frauenfeld a 
mill fitted up in accordance with the 
designs of Muller, who seems to have had 
some knowledge of the principles of 
roller milling. 

There were five stories in the mill. 
Rollers were placed on each floor, com- 
mencing with breaks on the fifth, and 
ending with finishing-rolls on the first. 
The mill was started in 1833, and given Frauenfeld Roller Mills, Switzerland, 1830 
a thorough trial. But, despite every Roene~w 
effort, it proved a complete failure, and pany to open out a business as con-_ the latter agreed not to erect any mill For a man (he’s fighting, where 





He comes mornings to my door, 
A ve ry little fellow, 


(Eyes, pansy-brown and wistful-wiil¢ 





Mop of curls, wheat yellow; ) 





And extends a battered toy 





With an ingratiating, Lookie! 








Then—his smile I can’t resist 

1 WISH I had a cookie. 

I ponder, as he eats it, 

A mother who is sleeping— 
Just come off a graveyard shift 


Who should be home-keeping 


Muller, discredited, disappeared fromthe structors of roller plant, commencing within a certain radius of any such stip- For a child awaking 
scene. operations by building mills at Kriens, ulating mill without consent; and the To a cookyless, still house; 

At this juncture the company, casting near Lucerne, at Mayence, and at Mel- forfeiture of $4,000 was stipulated for Whose heart is almost breaking 
about for means of retrieving its losses, egnano, near Milan. This latter did not on every 5,000 kilos produced contrary For wonted care, and who se 
called to its aid one Jacob Sulzberger, prove a financial success, and in 1840 to these provisions. crumbs 
a Swiss engineer, who had been em- the plant was taken out and removed The company guaranteed to produce Of love like any starling 
ployed in the erection of the mill, but to Venice, where it was installed in the from every 100 kilos of cleaned wheat One more shame chalked up to war! 
to whom the very elements of the science church of the convent Fundamenti della 12 kilos flour No. 1; 40, No. 2; 20, No. 3; Another cooky, darling? 
of milling were then almost unknown. Misericordia, purchased for the purpose. 26 low grade and bran, and 2 of offals. 

Fortunately he proved equal to the oc- It worked with perfect success. The company eventually gave up the 
casion. He undertook the complete re- The next mills constructed by the com-  mill-building business in 1846, but the s&s 
construction of the roller plant, placing pany were those of Munich, Leipzig, milling trade of its original mill at Better eat brown bread in yout! 
two pairs of iron rolls in one frame, Stettin, and, most famous of all, Pesth. Frauenfeld was continued by F. Debrun- — in eild.—Scotch Proverb. 
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THE IMPENDING TAX REBELLION 


HE National Tax Equality Association is the 
name of a recently formed organization with the 
declared purpose of conducting research in the whole 
field of taxation, particularly in “inequalities of taxes, 
ernment subsidies and preferential treatment ac- 
rded to competitors of private business.” 
With a membership chiefly made up of lesser busi- 
nM concerns and a board of directors evidently 
josen from the same group, the little League’s pres- 
base is far from being sufficiently broad effectively 
issail the multiplicity of taxation evils and in- 
tices already in effect and growing with incredible 
As stated in the 


jidity with every day’s sunrise. 
inization’s initial folder, these include: “Tax in- 


ity will destroy private business; exemptions and 
ities soak American enterprise; some businesses 
80% taxes, others of the same kind get off scot 


why ?” 

Other statements of fact included in the League’s 
eram are here condensed in fair paraphrase: 

For half a century people have spent 45 cents 

every income dollar for life’s necessities, the 
ther 35¢ going for education, sickness, insurance, 

iarities, entertainment, and savings and _ invest- 
vent; today that 35c is largely absorbed by taxes. 

From the relatively small beginnings of grant- 
y tax exemption to institutions of worship and 

education, chiefly by states on lands and property, 
the federal government has become the arch 
offender in extending tax freedom to all sorts 
nd conditions of groups and institutions.” 

Today “we find the government itself in busi- 
ess and using taxpayers’ money to establish tax- 

free industries in direct competition with business ; 
etting up great untaxed power plants and calling 
hem yardsticks for competitive rates, although the 
rivate power companies must pay up to 80% of 
their earnings in taxes.” 

We find it “manufacturing rum in the Virgin 
islands; selling electrical appliances to rural cus- 
tomers; operating railroads in Panama and Alaska, 
running banks, real estate agencies, construction 

mpanies.” 

No one knows how much of the taxpayers’ 
oney is invested in government corporations, but 
fair estimate is $35,000,000,000, none of which 

corporations pay a dollar in taxes but, instead, 
ll of which constantly dip deeply into public 

funds for the expenses of conducting competition 
th business. 

Co-operatives, originally created on a Euro- 
pean pattern “to help the farmer,” now have 

own to great size in fields far removed from 
ithe original concept, enjoy many privileges for- 
idden to private business, borrow government 
funds at special rates, are exempt from laws 
forbidding combinations, rebates and monopolies 
nd pay no income tax. 

Now the eaters of unfair and discriminatory 
ixes are steadily extending their scope to include 
ial insurance, socialized medicine, disability 
nd maternity insurance, guaranteed employment, 
ll by the aid of an army of social workers paid 
ut of federal tax collections. Whatever the 
erits of these social advances, they are in some 
‘gree disputed by the inequities in the collection 
f taxes for their maintenance. 


Chen, the League outlines the scope of its proposed 


ivities, which we quote in exact text as follows: 
i—“Co-ordination of all research activities now 
eing conducted which pertain to tax matters, 
especially inequalities in the imposition of taxes. 
2—Independent research in the matter of tax 
inequalities. 
3—“Study of federal, state, county and mu- 
icipal tax inequalities resulting in unfair, unjust 
‘ inequitable burdens upon private enterprise. 
t—“Study of expenditure of federal tax funds 
to provide financing or special promotion for 
sovernment-sponsored organizations. 
5—*Study of the inequities imposed upon pri- 
vate-business taxpayers due to favoritism to other 
husinesses granted by federal bureaus. 
6—“Study of inequalities in taxation as applied 
‘o educational, religious and similar organizations. 
i—‘Study of the inequities resulting from 
rules and regulations, promulgated by various gov- 
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ernmental bureaus and divisions affecting private 
business. 

8-—“Study of favoritism in credit and money- 
lending facilities. 

9—“Study of punitive taxes. 

10—“Study of all exemptions from taxation and 
business licenses.” 

Here, as we see it and as we suggested in our 
opening paragraphs, is a program meriting, even de- 
manding, the attention and unlimited support of a 
very much larger and stronger organization than this 
pioneer effort of a few reiatively unknown but intel- 
Chief Justice Marshall's 


often quoted statement that “the power to tax is the 


ligent and courageous men. 
power to destroy” long has been accepted as an 
fact. Yet, it is 
only within the last decade that, largely by the un- 


axiomatic statement of an obvious 
limited power to collect graduated but unlimited in- 
come taxes, the destructive force of taxation has been 
made evident in the collection of such incredible bil- 
lions as to destroy all our ancient ideals of honesty, 
industry and thrift as primary virtues, impoverish the 
people, sweep aside all limitations built into the Con- 
stitution and threaten the ultimate solvency of the 
nation and all its people. 

At the moment and destined to continue through 
the next several months we are a nation divided over 
ideals, 


which of two groups of men, and with what 


shall be placed in authority over us,—authority to 
conduct all of our affairs as a nation, particularly 
including the unlimited power to seize as much as it 
likes of the people’s earnings and savings, not only 
for present use in saving the nation from its enemies 
without but also and in large part to be recklessly 
dissipated among enemies within. Some of these ene- 
mies are bent upon wrecking the slow and sure work 
of a century and a half in attaining the world’s high- 
est standard of personal, political, social and economic 
freedom and prosperity. 

Our own, perhaps somewhat wishful, guess is that 
within the next few years, after the peace and when 
the work of salvaging the wreckage of war has been 
in some part accomplished, the great political issue 
kind of 
taxing authority, from the federal government down 


in this nation will be limitation of every 
to the most minor political subdivision, to the amount 
of the taxes it can impose, and that in the fullness 
of time the minor complaints of today will come te 
have the power and sweep of a revolution against all 
excessive, unjust, wasteful and, therefore, destructive 
taxation. Limitation of the power to tax will end 


the power to destroy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THE SCARCITY OF CAPABLE MEN 
Ripe of the most serious and steadily increasing 

difficulties of the milling industry is the growing 





shortage of informed, intelligent and experienced men 
in both the operation of mills and the sale of their 
products. We are not referring to the general man- 
power shortage, which probably is no greater than 
it is in almost every field of employment, but par- 
ticularly to lack of experienced and capable men 
available for selling jobs and of properly skilled men, 
from superintendents all the way down the line to 
common labor, in the mills themselves. 

The dearth of both office and field salesmen prob- 
ably is due chiefly to mill owners themselves through 
the long continued disintegration of sales organiza- 
tions by reason of the several years of profitless busi- 
ness and sheer force of circumstances which have 





caused flour to be sold so largely on price alone and 
through commission brokers rather than through direct 
salesmen. sufficient to 


Millers of a_ size warrant 


employment of 10 to 20 direct salesmen a dozen or 
fourth of that 


number or even, in many instances, none at all, elect- 


so years ago now employ half or a 
ing to dispose of their products by long distance tele- 
phone and through brokers. 

A similar situation exists in office sales staffs, from 
sales managers down to division salesmen and to the 
formerly numerous brood who combined office duties 
with a substantial part of their time and effort spent 
in the field. It is, indeed, now typical for fairly large 
milling establishments to have no more than a sort of 
skeleton sales organization as a part of a, probably 
unavoidable, program of keeping down costs of selling 
Without 
tributed greatly to the long continued reduction in 
sales price levels; but that is just the way it is. 


and trade promotion, doubt this has con- 


To a considerable extent this situation prevails also 
in the matter of experienced superintendents and 
head millers and capable second millers and_ lesser 
skilled employees, not as a part of the general man- 
power shortage but because of the general indiffer- 
ence of mill owners to development of new men in 
these fields. The offices of this publication are con- 
stantly called upon to assist mill owners in finding 
urgently required men for many positions, although its 
success in doing so is nowadays rarely helpful be- 
cause of its long established policy of never under 
any circumstances taking a hand in helping one miller 
to hire employees away from another. 

Yet an unusual amount of this is being done, not, 
as millers explain it to us, because they are less good 
neighbors than formerly but because of force of cir- 
cumstance and resulting dire need. In numerous in- 
stances there is the further rather reasonable excuse 
that “Well, Joe took my man so there was nothing 
for: men to do but take Jim’s man.” And thereafter 
in due course Jim is able to submit the same cause of 
action. 

The solution of the whole presently trying problem 
will, we hope, be found ultimately in the release within 
the next year or so of great numbers of men from 
the nation’s military establishment and from the mil- 
lions now 


engaged in supplying the materials for 


waging war. It is likely, too, to be in some degree 
favored by the fact that flour milling margins have 
so improved, with a fair prospect of better times 
least the or three 


years, that milling as a whole will be able to resume 


continuing through at next two 
the education of capable men for all stations and se 
recreate a body of employees worthy of their tasks 


and of the great industry which they will serve. 
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IMPORTING WHEAT FOR FEED VITAL 


HERE are continuing differences of view about 
the future importation of Canadian wheat for ani- 
mal feeding, most of them based upon the use of 
great numbers of railway cars so seriously needed for 
domestic transportation. Objection has been carried 


even to the point of need for accumulation of a 
“stockpile” of railway cars in early preparation for 
moving the new wheat crop, the harvesting of which 
is still 90 days away. 

In our lay opinion and despite the somewhat arbi- 
trarily revised estimate of the wheat carry-over at 
the end of this crop year, the utmost economy in our 
reserves of wheat for human food is so essential that 
nothing but the most dire need of railway cars should 
excuse any further use of wheat, other than that unfit 
for milling, for animal feeding or even its too generous 
use for production of alcohol until there is much 
greater assurance than now exists of a normal wheat 


crop this year. 

It is worth keeping in mind that, should this coun- 
try a few months from now find itself compelled to 
import Canadian wheat for human food, the use of 
cars for out of line transportation would be many 
times that required for the much simpler importation 
of wheat for distribution as feed. 
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| With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20.) 


However, two things seem obvious. 


First, if mills would confine their sales 
to actual carlot buyers, those who will 
take a full car at one time and not 
in 50- or 100-sack lots, they would auto- 
matically remove themselves from direct 
competition with jobbers. Secondly, if 
the jobbers themselves would have more 
respect for their industry, if they would 
perform a true jobbing service and 


mw OUR SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Flour and Cereals yicro 


VICTOR . . . is the line of food products 
you are looking for—to build immediate 
sales and profits—to build future sales 


and profits. 


VICTOR Products are QUALITY products 
—that make enthusiastic VICTOR users, 
who will ALWAYS ask for VICTOR. 


Because there is a complete VICTOR line... 
you have the profit-making advantage of 
buying Family Flour, Cake Flour, Pan- 
cake Flour and Cereals from one source and 
having them shipped to you in a mixed car. 


Write today for more facts about the 
complete VICTOR line—and for prices. 
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charge accordingly, they would go far 
toward putting their own house in order. 
Unless some such steps as these are 
taken, we can see little hope for relief 
from the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the flour jobbing trade, in which 
both millers and jobbers are being hurt. 


Postwar Distribution 

.e) 

Heavier consumption of flour in do- 
mestic circles and the large demand for 
this product by our armed forces and 
lend-lease have given mills about all 


VICTOR ALL PURPOSE FLOUR 
is packed in quality cambric sacks 
—with detachable paper labels. 


the business they can handle from the 
production standpoint. Labor shortage 
and inability to obtain new machinery 
have prevented the construction of new 
milling capacity, such as occurred dur- 
ing the last war. Consequently, ther@ 
has been less urgency to push domestic 
sales activities. 

This situation, however, will not last 
indefinitely. When the war is ended 
and enslaved countries are again able 
to produce a larger part of their food 
requirements competition for domestic 
business will very likely become keener 
than ever. Both consumers and dis- 
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tributors will once more be able to pick 
and choose their sources of supply for 
all types of food, including flour. 
Flour millers who do not realize this 
and guard their distribution channels 
accordingly will find themselves in serj- 
ous difficulty in the postwar period, 
Trade channels need to be cultivated 
just as carefully today as in the past, 
as this is the best known means of pre- 
paring for the future. Both brokers ang 
jobbers face difficult conditions today, 
and mills which give them the most 
help now will benefit accordingly jp 
the postwar era. Brokers have thor- 
oughly demonstrated their value in 
system of flour distribution, and 
place in this economy should be gua 
as carefully by millers as by thems: 


Brands Must Be 


Maintained 

oO 

Despite the best arguments of govern- 
ment officials who would substitute grade 
labeling for brand names, the fact re- 
mains that, in the interest of consumers, 
such names must be maintained. As 
explained in a recent booklet issued by 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
brands “have always carried responsibili- 
ties. To make no product changes ex- 
cept improvements. To sell ethically 
and advertise truthfully. To give work- 
ers the stability of employment that 
brands make possible. And to share 
with consumers the savings which brands 
create.” 

However, today brands are confronted 
with a further responsibility. 
plained in this booklet, they must “fight 


AS ex- 


for the freedom of choice and the free- 
dom to progress of which advertised 
brands are an essential part. It will be 
no easy battle. It will seldom be fought 
against tangible, personal enemies, but 
rather against economic confusion, mis- 
taken theories, sincere though harmful 
ideas.” 

Wholesale flour distributors, whether 
selling under their own or mill brands, 
have a direct interest in this fight. 
Once brands are abolished, and _ flour 
bought simply under numbers or leiters 
of the alphabet, the individuality of 
businesses will be destroyed. It would 
be the ultimate in economic regimenta- 
tion. Wherever possible the National 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
its local affiliates should join forces with 
those who are combating this movement. 


Future Relationships 

1@) 

It seems to us that flour millers and 
their brokers, as represented by the 
Millers National Federation and the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors, 
might well study carefully the move 
taken by the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America in looking toward postwar ac- 
tivities. This organization has created 
a broker-manufacturer committee to de- 
velop a “joint and co-operative solu- 
tion” of the sales and distribution prob- 
lems that will follow the war. 

While there has probably been less 
dislocation in the distribution of flour 
than of many other foods, nevertheless 
the end of the war will undoubiedly 
bring many new problems that will re 
quire the co-operation of both millers 
and brokers if they are to be solved 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Postwar Marketing System Is 
Under Discussion in Canada 


Toronto, Onvr.—Discussion as to the 
outlook 
in wheat and flour after the war goes on 
intermittently and has developed a con- 
siderable variety of opinions as to what 


for Canadian exporting trade 


is likely to be the outcome. Experience 
growing out of the last war is useful 
only as warning. Every recollection of 


those days and the bitterness which 
wheat growing farmers developed after 
the immediate needs of deficiency coun- 
tries had been met and prices fell in the 
early thirties is painful to look back 
upon. Those in authority then used 
the best judgment they could bring to 
bear on the problems without avail. 
Earlier mistakes growing out of the war 
and its aftermath had to have their full 
economic effect before improvement in 
prices for Canadian wheat could be 
expected. 

The present war has shortened the 
period which would have had to elapse 
products could 
Now with 


something like that the case there is 


before wheat and _ its 


reach a new price parity. 


much conjecture as to how the new price 
level is to be maintained. Private enter- 
prise as a method of marketing wheat 


is being challenged by political extrem- 


MILLERS CONCERNED OVER 
LOW STOCKS AT LAKEHEAD 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour millers in east- 
ern Canada are viewing with concern the 
situation with regard to stocks of wheat 
at the lakehead and in eastern lake port 
elevators as compared with a year ago. 
On Feb. 25 stocks at the lakehead 
totaled only 26,734,951 bus as against 
98,834,534 on the 
last year and at lake ports 23,671,860 
bus compared with 37,804,818, a total 
decrease of about 86,000,000 bus. Nat- 
urally, eastern millers would like to see 
more adequate supplies in these posi- 
tions. Efforts are being made to in- 
crease lakehead stocks before the open- 
ing of navigation and they are going 
up by about 2,000,000 bus a week, but 
that rate is not fast enough to assure 
mills of prompt shipment of wheat as 


corresponding date 


needed in coming months. The shortage 
of railway cars is keeping the movement 
at its present low level. 
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WHEAT DELIVERY QUOTAS 
BOOSTED 4 BUS PER ACRE 


Winnirec, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board last week boosted wheat 
delivery quotas at 717 points in western 
Canada, from 14 bus per authorized acre 
to 18 bus. The 18-bu quota is now in 
effect at 311 points in Manitoba, 272 
in Saskatchewan, 132 in Alberta, and 
2 in British Columbia. There are 2,105 
shipping points on the Wheat Board 
records. 


ists who would resort to national con- 
trol. The 
these two ideas. 


argument revolves around 
Many wheat growers 
They 


want profitable prices but are intelligent 


are not sure as to their position. 


enough to see that control at a level 
above what buying countries can afford 
to pay will only bring on again disas- 
ters such as followed the last war. 

As perception of all the angles to this 
problem increases among wheat growing 
farmers in Canada they will become sus- 
picious of a set-up which places the pow- 
er to fix prices in the hands of a board. 
The alternative open marketing  sys- 
tem would at least reflect at all times 
what buyers of wheat are willing to pay. 
If the open market prevails Canada will 
need again the facilities for trading 
which the Winnipeg grain exchange sup- 
plies. Many western wheat growers have 


always appreciated the function of 
option trading and the value of the grain 
exchange. From now on the wheat 
growers at large must be brought to 
understand the difference it will make 
to themselves which of these two alter- 
native methods of selling wheat is to 
be adopted. There is little room for 


doubt as to their ultimate choice. 


FLOUR OUTPUT REFLECTS 
SHORT CROP IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—The short crop of On- 
tario winter wheat harvested in 1943 is 


reflected in the reduced soft wheat flour 
production figures of the current crop 
year in Canada. Output by months, in 
barrels, for the first half of the vear 
as compared with the previous season 
follows: 

1943-44 
68,656 
16,075 
30,539 


1942-43 
104,486 
95,840 
105,048 
105,840 
81,948 
87,866 


581,028 


August 
September 
October 
November 26,827 
December 28,628 
January .. ‘4 ijcvescs Saene 


223,399 

As will be noted the output in Janu- 
ary is the lowest so far in the current 
year. While the harvest was below nor- 
mal and the quality poor with a large 
percentage unfit for milling these are not 
reasons for decreased flour 
It is undoubtedly a_ fact 


that all the milling quality wheat did not 


the only 
production. 


find its way to the mills for grinding. 
Small yields of feeding grains and in- 
creased production of livestock and poul- 
try for war purposes resulted in much 
larger quantities of winter wheat than 
usual being retained on farms and used 
as feed. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WANT ADDED PORT FACILITIES 

Vancouver, B. C.—City officials of the 
neighboring port of New Westminster 
have started a campaign to have the 
Canadian National Railways establish 
an export terminal on the south side of 
the Fraser River opposite the city and 


to take over the New Westminster Har- 
bor Board terminal elevator. 

The suggestion is made as a possible 
solution to the problem of increasing 
the port’s export grain business and 
place the elevator on a sound financial 
basis. The house at present is leased 
to the Searle Grain Co. at an annual 
rental of $25,000 which only takes care 
of 50% of the interest charges on the 
$1,000,000 
maintenance. 


elevator’s bond issue and 

At present a spur line connects the 
main line of the railway with the ele- 
vator which has 1,100 feet of deep sea 
dockage. The mayor, in advocating es- 
tablishment of an export terminal by the 
C.N.R., states that the elevator is only 
half filled at times, while the railway, 
at additional cost, loads barges with 
grain cars and tows them across the 
gulf to the Victoria elevator. 
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MILLFEED SUPPLIES BELOW 
CANADA’S DOMESTIC NEEDS 


Toronto, Ont.—Although production 
of millfeed by Canadian flour mills is 
at the highest point in history of the 
trade, with probably less going out of 
the country than ever before, the sup- 
ply is 


insufficient to satisfy domestic 


buyers’ needs. Feed manufacturers as 
well as feed dealers in home markets 
are continually clamoring .for supplies. 
Millfeed’s 
low ceiling level 


popularity is due to the 
makes it the 
form of feed on the market. 
By months the total production of bran, 


which 
cheapest 


shorts and middlings, in tons, with com- 
parative figures for previous year, fol- 
lows: 

1943-44 1942- 
August . ‘ . 63,862 61,2 
September .. 7,043 
October Terr Ter Cree 59,812 
November 
December .... 70,272 


January ae 55,994 65,698 


04 0 38 1.466 
Exports in the entire crop year 1942- 
43 represented less than 6% of produc- 
tion, but in the current year exports 
have been running below 5%, which is 
probably accounted for by the scarcity 
of winter wheat and the consequent 
reduction in output of winter wheat mill- 
feed, of which 50% is allowed to go for 
export. 
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SUSPENDS SALE OF CROWNED LANDS 

WinnipreG, Man.—The Manitoba legis- 
lature was informed last week that the 
sale of crowned lands for agricultural 
purposes has been suspended for the du- 
ration. The amount of land totals be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 acres, suit- 
able for agriculture in the province and 
these will not be offered for sale until 
members of the armed forces return to 
civilian life, Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources McDermot stated. 

Such crowned lands as may be offered 
for sale and settlement after the war 
will be held until after their suitability 
for farming has been decided by soil 
experts. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
SET AT 225,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, advises that 
commissioner at 


the Canadian _ trade 


Melbourne cabled on Feb. 15 to ihe 
effect that Australian wheat stocks on 
Feb. 1 were about 225,000,000 bus, in- 
cluding 94,000,000 bus of new crop grain 
The output of the new crop is esti 
mated at 110,000,000 bus. 

Harvesting ‘is practically completed 
under excellent weather conditions, 
acreage sown to wheat last year 
about 8,300,000. 
to increase acreage to the prewar t 
of 13,000,000 if possible. 
maximum will be 9,000,000 acres. 


The government wis) 
The estim 


manpower position of wheat farmer 
easing but difficulty will likely be ex 
perienced in securing adequate supplies 
of phosphates. 

Flour millers have also had gov 
ment assistance in the matter of mun 
power, greatly augmenting delivery of 
flour for British government contracts 
Austraftian flour mills are now operating 
at 81% of 
There is no difficulty in dispo 


capacity on a_ three-s 
basis. 
of offals, with sales being made largely 
to dairy farmers. To prevent spec 

tion in offals, bran, ete., sales have been 
brought under government control. Ex 
wheat continue 


ports of flour and 


good volume. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT SELLING 
COMMERCIALLY AT $1.45 


WinnipeG, Man.—Canadian whea 

selling to all countries buying on a « 

mercial basis from the Dominion at ap 
proximately $1.45 bu, basis Fort William 
Port Arthur. This was revealed by 
Trade Minister MacKinnon, in the House 
of Commons recently. Mr. MacKinnon 
said the Canadian government places a 
nominal valuation of $1.25 bu, basis in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, on the 
wheat it transfers at its own expense 
to allied governments in receipt of Cana- 
dian mutual aid. No commercial ex 
port sales are made at the mutual «id 
price. All countries buying wheat com 
mercially are offered the same price on 
the same day. Commercial export pur 
chases are made by the United States, 
Eire, Portugal, Mexico and Switzerland 
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SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE 
FORESEES BIG POSTWAR TRADE 
Wiynirec, Man.—In a brief presenied 

to the Saskatchewan Reconstruction 

Committee by Saskatchewan Co-operative 

Wheat Producers, Ltd., at Regina, it 

was emphasized that Saskatchewan ecvn- 

omy for a number of years to come \ ill 

be determined largely by the purchasing 

power of a bushel of wheat. 

A realistic national agricultural policy 
designed to meet the needs of transition 
from war to peace economy was the first 
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necessity When considering postwar con- 
ditions in Saskatchewan, said the co- 
operative brief. 

{An immediate increase in acreage seed- 
ed to wheat in 1943—the lowest since 
1918--would be in line with the declara- 
tion of the United Nations conference 
on food and agriculture. Heavy demand 
it for Europe was likely to de- 


for whee 

velop during the crop year 1944-45, it 
was said. If shipping space was then 
ivailable, it was probable that Canada 
could export up to 400,000,000 bus of 


whe 
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F. W. PEACH HEADS FLOUR 
ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 


Loxpox, Ene.—The sixtieth annual 
meeting of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation was held at the London Corn 
Exchange on Jan. 26, at which the re- 
port ind accounts for 1943 were pre- 
sented, the president, F. W. Peach, pre- 
sidit The chief business at the meeting 
was the election of its executive com- 
mittee, Which has since met and elected 
officers for the current year. The offi- 
cers are: president, F. W, Peach, and 
vice president, C. E. Feast, both of 
whom are serving for a third successive 
period on account of war conditions. 
[he honorary secretary, W. T. Odam, and 
the honorary treasurer, P. Cooper, were 
ilso elected. 

The report presented to the annual 
meeting, in part, was as follows: 

Control: J. H. Pillman, of Pillman & 
Phillips, London and Liverpool, has con- 
tinued in charge of the import flour 
trade at the Imported Cereal Division of 
the Ministry of Food, and Gordon Ra- 
venscroft, of Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., 
London and Liverpool, has remained 
four agent on the London Port of Area 
Grain Committee. Other members of the 
issociation and their staffs also continue 
to render service in various departments 
of the Imported Cereal Division and 
the London Port Area, where the work 
is very heavy. 

Remuneration: Agreement has been 
reached with the Ministry of Food in 
regard to the remuneration of controlled 
flour firms for the third year and nego- 
tiations with the ministry for a further 
period have also been concluded. The 
commission payable to licensed factors 
on deliveries of flour in England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland also has been ar- 
ranged, on the same basis as previously, 
with a slightly increased rate for Scot- 
land 

Flour Prices: There has been no 
change in the price of National flour 
since Sept. 1, 1942, when it was in- 
creased to 88s 8d per 280 lbs, charged 
bags extra, or 89s 8d per 280 lbs in non- 
returnable bags. Imported flour remains 
at 39s 8d per 280 lbs, bags included. 
Prices quoted are on delivered terms. 

Imported Flour: Under instructions 
of the Ministry of Food, the separate 
distribution of white flour to bakers was 
stopped as from Feb, 21, 1943, except 
in Scotland. Since that date all imported 
flour in England, Wales and Northern 


Ireland, with the exception of alloca- ° 


tions for special purposes under license, 
has gone to the mills for mixing into 
National flour, as instructed from time 
to time by the Ministry of Food. The 
percentage has varied from 5% to 10%. 

The National Association of Flour 
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Importers, Ltd: The annual general 
meeting of this association was held in 
London on Sept. 28, 1943, when the fol- 
lowing representatives from the London 
Flour Trade Association were present: 
C. E. Feast, E. A. Green, F. W. Peach 
and J. H. Pillman. At this meeting 
J. G. Carson, Glasgow, was elected pres- 
ident for the ensuing year, F. W. Peach, 
London, vice president, A, Vaughan 
Thomas, London, honorary treasurer, 
and R. H. Vincent, acting secretary. 

The membership of the London Flour 
Trade Association includes 68 firms. Dur- 
ing the year 1943, the death occurred of 
two members, T. Boyes, a flour factor, 
of the firm of Boyes & Anger, and Dan- 
iel Clements, formerly of Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., Ltd., who was three times presi- 
dent of the association and for a period 
of one year its honorary secretary. 

Financially, the association is in a 
satisfactory position. 
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§50,000 Acres in Canada 
Now Served by Irrigation 


Winnirec, Man.—Reviewing the work 





accomplished under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act during the eight 
years ended March 31, 1943, the depart- 
ment of agriculture reports some 850,000 
acres of the total irrigable land on the 
prairies now are served by irrigation. 
Of the remaining 2,150,000 acres, PFRA 
surveys and investigations have covered 
more than 1,877,000 acres in 64 proposed 
projects. Another 30 projects are under 
consideration. 

Community projects likely to be under- 
taken in the near future, the report said, 
will number 199, while some 7,480 small 
projects have been investigated. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
was passed by the Dominion government 
in 1935 to help prairie farmers combat 
drouth and economic depression. 

“This PFRA program has resulted in 
appreciable improvements in prairie ag- 
riculture, including control of soil drift- 
ing, better utilization of land, and con- 
servation of water for soil. purposes,” 
the review said. 

At March 31, 1943, some 19,473 small 
water development projects had _ been 
constructed and dry-land farmers with- 
out experience in irrigation had been 
shown the best use of stored water. 

“The estimated carrying capacity of 
existing community pastures is 38,325 
head of livestock and during September, 
1942, these pastures carried over 30,000 
head of cattle and nearly 9,000 horses,” 
said the review. 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS KEEP 
VANCOUVER PORT ACTIVE 


Vancouver, B. C.—While there has 





been no change here in the past fort- 
night in regard to new export wheat 
business, the month of February saw 
port elevators experiencing one of their 
most active periods since the start of 
the war. 

No new wheat buying by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for California feed- 
ing purposes has been reported here for 
a fortnight, the reason presumably be- 
ing a reported shortage of tonnage to 
handle this grain and also failure to 
clean out the stocks of Canadian wheat 
already piled up at San Francisco and 
San Pedro docks. 


Export clearances from this port in 
February and made up almost entirely 
of CCC purchases for California, totaled 
1,727,935 bus. In addition the elevators 
at New Westminster cleared 252,000 bus 
in the month and those at Victoria 246,667 
bus, or a total of more than 5,500,000 
bus from British Columbia. This com- 
pares with only 102,010 bus from Van- 
couver houses in the same month last 
year. 

Total exports from Vancouver eleva- 
tors for the crop year to date have been 
14,577,959 bus, chiefly CCC buying, while 
last year in the same period only 718,- 
017 bus went out. New Westminster's 
exports this season are up to 748,321 
bus and Victoria’s to 800,000 bus. 

The recent slump in CCC buying here 
has helped local elevators in that it 
allows them to try and build up badly 
depleted stocks. Storage in the Van- 
couver plants now is just over 9,000,000 
bus compared with double that amount 
at the turn of the year and a rated ¢a- 
pacity of 19,500,000 bus. The same con- 
dition applies proportionately to other 
British Columbia coast elevators. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Winnipec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week totaled 5,000,- 
000 bus, with 4,000,000 bus taken by 
CCC. United Kingdom took approxi- 
mately 500,000 bus, while the remainder, 
made up of small lots, was worked to 
Portugal and Greece. This was sup- 
plemented by export flour sales for 
United Kingdom account, equaling §1,- 
000,000 bus, in terms of wheat. 
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NATIONAL FLOUR REPORT 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND 


Lonponx, Enc.—A report recently was 
published on the work carried out by 
the Cereals Research Station of the Min- 
istry of Food, St. Albans, in connection 
with flour and bread. It deals with 440 
samples of bread making flour and 1,408 
loaves received in the period from May 
8 to Dec. 31, 1943. 

The report states that in the earlier 
months of the year most of the flour 
used in Great Britain was enriched with 
calcium carbonate at the rate of 7 oz 
per sack of 280 Ibs (0.16%) and by 
Aug. 1 all the mills in the country had 
the necessary equipment to make this 
addition, which is now general. One 
half pound sample of flour from each 
mill is examined weekly to test the uni- 
formity of the calcium carbonate addi- 
tions, as creta praeparata is one of the 
most difficult products to feed because 
of its poor flowing properties. 

In summing up the results of the tests 
the report states that considering the 
present conditions and the nature of the 
grist, the quality of much commercial 
bread is surprisingly good. The faults in 
the commercial loaves, which were posted 
from different parts of the country be- 
fore examination, were due to a number 
of factors, the chief being incorrect fer- 
mentation of the dough. There also was 
evidence of wrong water absorption, poor 
manipulation and insufficient baking. Of 
the 1,408 loaves examined 21% were re- 
corded as “good” in quality, 30% “fair- 
ly good,” 34% “fair” and 15% “poor.” 
Of the 440 samples of flour, 44% were 
recorded as “good,” and only 7% “poor.” 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW BIG GAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of wheat and 
flour from Canada, including imports in- 
to the United States, in the first five 
months of the current crop year to- 
taled 119,000,000 bus, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This is 
equal to the exportable surplus from the 
1943 crop after deducting total domestic 
requirements of 175,000,000 bus, so that 
exports during the last seven months of 
the crop year will come out of the sur- 
plus of 601,500,000 bus which was car- 
ried over on July 31, 1943. Since March, 
1943, exports of Canadian wheat and 
flour have not been below 21,000,000 bus 
in any one month, while total exports 
during the first five months of the cur- 
rent crop year were almost double those 
of the coresponding period of 1942-43. 
The figures in bushels, by months with 
ccmparisons are: 





1943-44 1942-43 

August 15,441,996 
September 9,543,999 
October ‘ 14,024,761 
November ... 15,233,465 
December ; ; 24,268,944 7,690,136 
119,037,730 61,934,357 


Sales to the United States continue to 
figure largely in export totals, but over- 
seas clearances are still running ahead 
of last year. 
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ACREAGE REDUCTION PAYMENTS 

Toronto, Ont.—Government payments 
for wheat acreage reduction in western 
Canada in 1943 totaled $21,160,192, ac- 
cording to information recently given in 
the House of Commons, Ottawa.  Sas- 
katchewan, being the largest wheat grow- 
ing province, got the greatest share of 
this disbursement, the amount totaling 
$11,116,650. Alberta was second with 
$6,373,220, while Manitoba collected $3,- 
670,321. 
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CONSIDERS FARMERS’ BANK 

Winyipec, Man.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment is giving consideration to the 
establishment of a special farmer’s bank, 
according to advices from Ottawa. It 
will apparently be similar to the pro- 
posed industrial development bank. The 
bill to incorporate the latter received its 
first reading in the House of Commons 
last week. 
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CANADIAN DURUM SHIPMENTS 

Toronto, On't.—Canada shipped 790,- 
003 bus of durum wheat to the United 
States from beginning of crop year on 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Feb. 17, 1944. Of this 
quantity 732,503 bus were No. 2 C.W. 
amber durum and 57,500 bus No. 3 C.W. 
amber. 
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INDORSES AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Hor- 
ticultural Council, at a three-day con- 
ference in Ottawa last week, endorsed 
a resolution urging establishment of a 
financial institution to furnish agri- 
culture with long and short term credit 
facilities at low interest rates. 
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SASKATCHEWAN ELEVATOR BURNS 

Winnirec, Man.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the Western Grain Co.’s elevator, 
annex and office, and 40,000 bus of grain, 
at Aylesbury, Sask. The loss is esti- 
mated at $150,000. 


————E 
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| wit the Distributor 


(Continued from page 28.) 
tisfactorily. To wait until these prob- 
lems are here will be too late. The 











Millers National Federation and the Na- 


tional Association of Flour Distributors 
have CO operated effectively in the past, 
ind they can do so in the future. 


The necessary steps are simple. A 
committee from each organization could 
be appointed to study probable post- 
war sales activities in their own indus- 
try. ‘hese committees would then be 


prepared to meet together when mutual 


problems arose. In this way action could 
be secured immediately upon any press- 
ing distribution questions that would 
fect both millers and brokers. With- 
out some such plan being put in opera- 
tion, iable time would be wasted in 


the event of an emergency. 


= = 

Too far Afteld 

0 

\ year ago, when there was much 
speculation about food shortages in this 
oa wholesale grocers turned their 
ttention to almost every type of mer- 
chandise, much of it entirely foreign to 
their field. Work clothing, straw hats, 
irdware items and, in fact, almost all 
types of goods bought by consumers 
ere sought as additions to wholesale 
grocery stocks. 

Now that the past year has gone by, 
wever, and the trade has found that 
there is still sufficient food on which to 
maintain its volume, despite the scar- 


ity of some items, wholesale grocers 
realize that the food 
in itself. 


ll their attention to foods, rather than 


business is an 


Those who directed 


to outside items, are better off than 
their dering competitors. 

That is particularly true of those who 
concentrated on such basic items as 


four. This product has been in ample 


supply, its consumption has been in- 
creased, and distributors have made a 
fair profit on it. So far as can be told 


now, the same situation will prevail in 


the months ahead. Wholesale grocers 


will find it profitable to pay more atten- 
tion to the sale of such basie foods as 
flour. 
= = 

Postwar Planning 

0 

According to a line of reasoning now 
reported prevalent among many whole- 
sale cers, the postwar period will 
see a ch more distinct division among 
the is types of wholesale operations. 
For tance, the so-called “service 
whol ’ will operate exclusively on 
that is, placing his sales emphasis 
upon the service he renders his retail 
customers. The same will be true of 
the cash-and-earry and the institutional 
Operators. Each will become a specialist 
in his ‘ield, rather than a jack-of-all- 
trades, thereby increasing the efficiency 
of his operation an* reducing his costs. 

Sucl movement seems logical, and, 
in fact, was somewhat under way prior 
to the war. The wholesale distribution 
of flour and other foods is similar to 


all other 
its effi 


cess, 


businesses in that the greater 
ney the greater will be its suc- 
'his can only be brought about 
by concentration. Service and cash-and- 
‘arry wholesaling are two entirely dif- 
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ferent types of operation. For one com- 
pany to try to conduct both divides its 
interest, which obviously has an adverse 
It is a phase of 
postwar planning that warrants careful 


effect on its efficiency. 


study by all wholesale grocers. 


= 
W holesaler-Retailer 
Co-operation 


Oo 

One thing is certain in the postwar 
wholesale distribution of flour and other 
food products. It is the great need 
that will exist for the closest possible 


Be 
As 
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co-operation between wholesale distribu- 
tors and their retail outlets. Chain 
store and super market competition will 
again become tremendously active, and 
retail 
every aid they can obtain to meet it 


independent grocers will need 
successfully. 

There are, of course, many ways in 
which wholesale grocers can help their 
retail customers, For one thing, whole- 
salers’ salesmen will need to be better 
trained in retail problems than they 
In fact, they 


will need to know just as much about 


have been in the past. 


the retail business as they do about their 


for 


The 
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own. This type of helpfulness cannot 
be overestimated. 

They will need to be able to help their 
retail customers in modernizing their 
stores, a great deal of which will have 
to be done after the war. They should 
also be able to help them with their 
advertising and other merchandising ac- 
tivities. Inventory suggestions will like- 
wise be needed. In fact, there is al- 
most no limit to the potential co-opera- 
tive activities between wholesalers and 
retailers. The more efficiently these are 
carried out, the better off will be both 


branches of the food industry. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener _ 


INTIMATE ASPECT OF STALE 
BREAD.—No matter what your emo- 
tions or prejudices may be about stale 
bread, you ought to read the poignant 
vignette on that subject in Betty Smith’s 
extraordinary novel about the tree that 
grows in Brooklyn. All fiction, of 
course, and yet so desperately, so sadly 
fact. 

Losher’s bread factory supplied the 
neighborhood stores—that’s the way it 
goes in the story. The bread was not 
wrapped in wax paper and grew stale 
Losher’s redeemed the stale 
the dealers and sold it at 
There 
long, narrow counter in the outlet store 
for stales, and the drivers backed their 
wagons right up to it and dumped them. 


quickly. 
bread from 


half price to the poor. was a 


Two loaves were sold for a nickel—this 
being long ago in Francie’s childhood. 
Francie is the little girl in the story— 
the book’s pathetic epitome of poverty. 
Francie went to struggle with the other 
half-starved ones for the best loaves, the 
least crushed pies. 

Most of those who struggled were 
children. The proud ones brought old 
newspapers to wrap their bread. Some 


used dirty flour sacks. The brazen and 


unashamed ones walked home with it 
under their arms. 
“T want bread!” Francie called out. 


A big girl gave her a shove and wanted 


to know who she thought she was. 
“Never mind! Never mind!’ Francie 
told her. “I want six loaves and a 


pie not too crushed,” she screamed out. 

Impressed by her intensity, the coun- 
ter man shoved six loaves and the least 
battered of the rejected pies at her 
and took her two dimes. 

This was the supply for a week. What 
amazing things Francie’s mother could 
make from that stale bread! She’d take 
a loaf, pour boiling water over it, work 
it up into a paste, flavor it with salt, 
pepper, thyme, minced onion and an 
egg (if eggs were cheap), and bake it 
in the oven. When it was good and 
brown, she made a sauce from half a 
cup of ketchup, two cups of boiling 
water, seasoning, a dash of coffee, thick- 
ened it with flour and poured it over 
the baked stuff. It was good, Francie 
thought—staying and tasty. What was 
left over was sliced thin the next day 
and fried in hot bacon fat. Mama also 
made a very fine bread pudding from 
slices of stale bread, sugar, cinnamon and 
a penny apple sliced thin. On Satur- 
days there was meat! A dime’s worth 
of chopped meat was worked into the 
pulp of a stale loaf drenched with hot 
water. A penny’s worth of parsley was 
added for flavor. All this was made up 
in little balls, fried and served with hot 
ketchup. 

A marvelous and ingenious woman, 
poor Francie’s mother; and yet without 


stale bread life would have defeated her. 
Though it contained few vitamins then, 
perhaps, it was truly the staff of life. 
Let 
nent 


us remember this when some emi- 
but thoughtless detractor of the 
good name of bread proclaims that only 
now, with its enrichment, does it deserve 
its holy name. 


Recently the government of Eire, scared 
into action by the repeated assurances of 
its medical profession that the health of 
the population was being undermined by 
bread made from 100% extraction flour, 
dropped the percentage to 85. 
was favorable, but no “public procession” 
was organized, states an Irish Times re- 
porter; for the bread still was not really 
white. Indeed, “a worried looking wom- 


Reaction 


an, with an armful of parcels, said: ‘I’m 
sure I shall catch something from this 
white bread. I suffered dreadful pain 
from that brown stuff. I don’t know 
what the bakers are doing.” Perhaps 
the bakers, too, have some doubts. 


= 
FROM THE HEART TO THE 
LUTESTRING.—So far as I know I 


am the only trade journal editor in 
captivity who has any interest in orig- 
inal verse. The consequence is that for 
many a year hardly an issue of this 
journal has gone to press without a 
“nome.” The place occupied by this 
little stranger to 
usually is the bottom of the fourth col- 
umn on the page called “Today & Yes- 
Nearly all of the exhibits are 


business journalism 


terday.” 
original contributions appearing in print 
for the first time. Yes—and maybe you 
are surprised to hear it—THe Norru- 
WESTERN Minter actually pays for this 





tripe (the word, possibly, is snatched 
right from your own lips—it is the office 
nickname, anyway, for all the stuff that 
appears on the T&Y page). The pay is 
not much, but it has caused an extraor- 
dinary and cumulative commotion in the 
Offerings of verse come 
There are a 


fields of poesy. 
almost daily to this desk. 
number of old stand-bys, whose names 
will be recognized by all who read this 
sort of thing, but the group continually 
widens. Seems as if every third or 
fourth person in the country has the yen 
once in a while to burst into song. 

But all is not explained when the pit- 
tance’ and the chance for printing are 
mentioned. These would not be enough 
to insure the continuous flow of lyrics 
into this particular editorial office. The 
thing that keeps them coming is the fact 
that here, seemingly, is the biggest mar- 
ket in the world for a poetic sentiment 
that is almost as common and as pow- 
erful as the thing that makes the heart 
of the world tick. This sentiment, sec- 
ondary only to love, is the profound 
emotion that surrounds the Staff of 


Life. Three out of four of the sub- 
mitted poems are apostrophes to bread, 
and of the remainder a majority en- 
nobles wheat and those who bring it from 
table. the contribu- 
tions come very close to literature, and 
all of them have the voice of emotion, 


soil to Some of 


though often it is an unmusical voice 
raucous with an 
attempt at Only a few—the 
best dressed and the most poetically 
vibrant—break into print, but the others 


and once in a while 


humor. 


are worthy, too, in their humbler way. 
Just to the 
ladder of literature some of them start 


show you how far down 


here is one dressed in homespun—almost 
inarticulate yet unashamed to speak: 


Bread 


It’s bread—the life of our fighting men 

Who know how good it is after 

A drenching of muck and the counting of 
ten 

Down after the enemy is all a tatter, 

The existence of millions of folks off afar 

Half starved and longing for just a bite 


Of the wholesome food that springs up 
near and far 
Into a golden shimmer with not a blight. 


That indispensable product coming 
From grand old mother earth, first 
Green and gold and always thriving 


And ending up in a beautiful loaf fit to 
burst 
With pride of its deliciousness, 


And the skill from handling it 
From field to oven with its spaciousness, 
Plus all the pride in seeing the faces 
As they taste its wholesomeness 
In those torn-up far-off places, 

The 
poems on bread, and that started him 
off. 


he admits: “but we can’t all be geniuses.” 


author saw one of our recent 


His opus doesn’t amount to much, 


It’s my idea that you don’t have to be 
a genius to write a poem—you need only 
And the 
romantic aura and aroma of bread ren- 


to be filled with an emotion. 


ders that subject practically sure-fire. 


In a British railway train, states 
an English milling journal, a miller and 
a grain man began speculating about what 
might be the largest flour mill in the 
world. The miller said the mill with the 
largest single flow was the Grand Moulins 
de Corbeille, France, with a capacity of 
200 sacks (280 Ibs) per hour (approxi- 
mately 13,500 100-lb sacks in 24 hours). 
Undaunted, the grain broker adduced that 
there was a mill in Argentina with a 
capacity of 640 sacks per hour (approxi- 
mately 43,000 100-Ib sacks per 24-hour 
day)! Whereupon the miller went home 
to have another look at “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.” .. . If there had been a Yankee on 
the train the largest mill, of course, would 
have been found in the United States, 
but he’d have had to stretch the figures 
a bit. Best the milling statistics show 
for a single unit is the Washburn Crosby 
A mill in Buffalo, which has a 24-hour 
capacity of 18,200 sacks. The B mill 
has two units of 9,100 sacks each, and 
the whole wheat mill can turn out 600 
sacks, making a total for the Buffalo plant 
of 39,000 sacks. But even the total doesn’t 


touch that Argentine whopper. The office 
feline thinks the British wheat broker has 
himself all mixed up in the metric system 
or that he just simply left out a decimal 
Anyway, we must re. 
member to be good Pan-Americans-—let's 
let Argentina have it! 


point somewhere. 


¥ ¥ 


No, this won’t quite do, after all. Mills 
couldn’t have grown so big since | was 
Largest then 
were the Mills of the River Plate a 
Buenos Aires (Sociedad de Molinos Hay. 
Elevadores de 


in Argentina 23 years ago. 


Granos). Six 
units of this plant had a total daily cq. 
pacity of around 20,000 100-lb sacks. The 
largest produced about 
half that amount, which puts Argentina 


ineros y 


of these units 
in second place in this derby unless some. 
thing bigger has been slapped up in re. 
cent years without our Argentina cor. 
respondent letting on to us about it. (In. 
cidentally, apropos of nothing at all and 
in entirely frivolous vein, the office pro- 
nunciation of that B. A. Mill’s name was 
always Moleynose and Hairynose). 


= & 


And all the other marvelous 


aspects of the lowly soybean, we must 


now, to 
add another. Its protein molecule, says 
Robert A. Boyer, director of scientific 
research for the Drackett Co., Cincinnati, 
is several times larger than anything man 
told a 
recent gathering of the National Forecast 


has ever made. “Scientists,” he 
Council, “now having available an unlimit. 
ed supply of these large molecules, can 
learn to polymerize them just as they 
have learned to polymerize other mole- 
cules and make such products as synthetic 
rubber and nylon.” This is wonderful, 
but frightening in a certain emotional 
sense—at least it should be to ail the 
littler molecules. 


= = 


“Trade Press the Guardian of the 
Liberties of the Trade” reads a headline 
in one of the British baking journals. 
But in the supporting text it appears that 
the guardianship is reciprocal, for certain 
bakers are going to bat against govern- 
mental red tape which deprives the trade 
press of its full liberty to print. Al! very 
nice and chummy and I’m sure thai's the 
way things would be on this side of the 
pond, too, if it ever came to the same 
kind of a showdown. 


Whatever may be the alimentary effect 
of enriching corn meal and corn products 
in South Carolina, under statutory enact: 
ment, it does not seem likely, according 
to our correspondents and spies, to settle 
the South's Emily Post problem of wheth- 
er corndodger should be dunked iniact 0 
crumbled into the potlicker. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





















SHAFFER MILLING 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON: 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weaitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


$ THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 














sie 


__ 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 
iE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 












COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





Sas 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
/eneral Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“Di d D” 
1amon trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missour! 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


——$____ 














New Ulm, Minn. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
AAA 





Three fine ©flours.... 


of well earned reputation for 
assured high quality and invari- 


able baking performance. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL COMPANY 
Ss 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








A » N m~ 4 K A N S A _S 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
2 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








| 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Minnesota Girt Four . . 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | ie” 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Today’s essential uses of Textile Bags are many 
—and varied. In guarding our resources at home 
today we are pointing the way to better bags 
and new uses for tomorrow. 


AFEGUARDING VITAL FOOD, FLOUR, FEED and 

S supplies is an essential job at all times. 

Particularly is this true in time of war. It’s a job in which we must 

not fail if we are to carry on in our all-out fight for Freedom. 

Assigned to the important task of affording that necessary protection 

are Quality Textile Bags—the kind M. J. Neahr & Company have been 
making since 1855. For Quality Textile Bags have 
that unique characteristic of giving maximum safety 


and protection at low cost. 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 
1600 SOUTH DEARBORN ST- CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855—-BURLAP COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 
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WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





| ApcHee-Danrens: -MIDLAND COMPA ‘ 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 
eee 


Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 








Just the cream 
of hard wheat. 





| “Cremo” 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: 
sales; prices not satisfactory; weakness in 
spring clears causing buyers to hold off, 
resulting in market 20@30c cwt under mills 
quotations Directions slowing up; pure 
white rye flour $3.49@3.54 ewt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis pure medium $3.39@ 3.44, 
pure dark $3.024@ 3.12 


Quiet; tew unimportant 


Chicago: Dullness ontinue only small 
lot eattered sales; direction fair; white 
patent rye $3.29@ 3.55, medium $3.19@ 3.45 
dark $2.754 24) 





St. Louis: Pric« declined : sale fair, 
hipping instructions improved pure whitt 
medium $3.64, dark $3.19, rye meal 


+49 
Buffalo; lbemand good; 
imple white $3.80, 
$2.30 

New York: Quiet; orders only in limited 
lots; pure white 


Portland: Pure 


end firm; supply 
ni A um $3.70 dart 


patents, $3.65@ 3.85 


dark rye $3.59, medium 


dark rye $3.64, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.29, Wisconsin white patent $4.34 
Philadelphia: Market irregular; some 
sales noted early in week under freer offer 
ings and indifferent demand Feeling stead 


rather firm; buyers cautious; 
moderate but ample for re 


white patent, $3.654a 


ier later; close 
offerings only 
quirements; 

Pittsburgh: in spite of heavy offerings 
ind light sales 


prices tiffened 8c cwt on 
faneys and medium xrades; fancy white 
$3.73@ 3.82, medium rye $3.63 @ 3.82 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats quoted on 
March 11 to $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in 
mixed cars: oatmeal in 98's jute $3.85 
bag, Toronto or Montreal Demand, appar 
ently all domestic, fair. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal in fair 
demand; mill run light, but stocks on hand 
imple for requirements Quotations March 
11 rolled oats, in S80-lb sack $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20 over rolled oats 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 13 at $6.10 per 100 Ibs, bulk 20-03 
packages $2.20 case IS-0z package § 


ae estern Canada Visible Grain Supply 
ible supply of grain in the west 
pection division March 10, 1944, a 
ind nies ments during the past week in 
bushels (0000's omitted) 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur W he 


Semi-public ter 


rn in 
nd receipt 


it Durum Oats Barley 


minals 105 373 7,823 S986 


Private terminals 


Total 4,054 1172 7,855 8,986 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 10,06 0S 7 
Int public and 

semi-publie ele 

rs 10,8¢ 1 il 

( ‘hurchill 1,878 
Prince Rupert 1,209 
\ oria S1 

Totals 8,452 1,17 8,294 9,460 
Year ago 137,1 1,278 11,032 11,99 

Receipts during week 


Kt. Wm.-Pt. Ar 1.866 ig 1at 178 
All other public 

and semi-publi 

terminals, west 

ern dit ‘ 974 50 50 


Totals i 5,841 i9 85 228 
Shipments during week 
Kt. Wm.-Pt Arthur 

Rail ° ai 023 50 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

ern diy 212 S5 a4 


Totals .. as 711 . 308 74 
TOTAL 
Aug. 1, 1943, 


RECEIPTS 
to March 10, 1944 


rt. Wm.-Pt Al 139,762 3,344 31,130 28,265 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

ern diy 10,664 1,440 1,009 


TOTAL 
Aug. 1, 1943, 


SHIPMENTS 
to March 10, 1944 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 161,160 3,566 32,384 27,142 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div : « 33;138 7, 1,095 859 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 





11, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
W res at Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore . i, os o° 
Boston A . 195 . : 
Buffalo 1,024 1938 9 

Afloat. ‘ ea ; 63 
Chicago 802 1,696 

A float 1,313 G87 
DUIMER. «2650 ‘ ae ; . 1 
Fort Worth 2,445 
New York .... 427 

BOOM ssci ves 109 
Philadelphia .... 338 

Totals cseses GATS 03 50 
March 4, 1944.. 8,275 .287 118 
March 13, 1943.. 5,040 618 482 36 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 








“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 























Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS _ 


ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 











WINTHROP Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














ODT REISSUES ORDER 16 
FOR EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


WasnHinoton, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation announced March 
10 the reissuance of General Order ODT 
16, which governs the transportation of 
shipments under ODT permits, into Unit- 
ed States ports for offshore movement 
to points outside the continental United 
States. 

The new order (General Order ODT 
16A), effective March 15, will supersede 
General Order ODT 16, as amended, and 
incorporates the provisions of General 
Order ODT 38A, which established per- 
mit requirements for certain carload and 
truckload shipments of export freight 
from points in the United States to or 
through the Dominion of Canada. 

ODT officials said the new order was 
issued to clarify certain language used 
in the original order and to modify the 
order to which 
have been adopted since it was original- 


incorporate practices 
ly promulgated on July 10, 1942. 
ODT 
order continues in effect 


Generally said 
that the 


permit requirements with respect to the 


speaking, the 


new 


transportation of: 

1. Carload and truckload shipments of 
within named 
port United 


States for delivery to ocean carriers, or 


overseas freight to or 


areas in the continental 
for storage. 

2. Certain carload and truckload ship- 
ments of export freight from points in 
the United States to or through the 
Dominion of Canada. 

3. Carload and truckload shipments 
of domestic or import freight to or with- 
in named port areas in the United States 
for storage in a public warehouse for 
the account of a government agency. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Invasion Barges Could Be 
Converted to Cargo Boats 
Ky. — 


been made by traffic managers that fol- 


LoulimsvILLE, Predictions have 
lowing the war there should be a sur- 
plus of small cargo boats available for 
transporting grain, ore, coal and other 
products on the Great Lakes and the 
navigable rivers. 

For many months past the government 
has been building sea-worthy tank land- 
ing barges at Evansville, Indiana, and 
many other points on the Ohio River. 
It is said that these boats can be con- 
verted into freighters at a reasonably 
low cost. 

The boats are slightly more than 300 
feet in length, flat-bottomed, and have 
a very considerable cargo-carrying space. 
They are a type of boat that the govern- 
little use for in 
Such boats have been built in 


numbers 


ment would have but 


peacetime. 


considerable and apparently 


are too light and rough-riding for ocean 
service. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR TRADE CONVENTIONS 


May 3-5.—Millers National Federation, 
forty-second annual convention tentatively 
scheduled for the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary, Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

May American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 2726 Bankers Bldg., 105 West Ad- 
ams, Chicago. 

May .—National Association of Flour 
Distributors, annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, The Northwestern Miller, New York 
City. 

May 22-24.—American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, annual convention at Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis; convention chairman, 
W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 
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OCT ONG 


—SINCE 1877— 


The premier product of 
one of the Southwest's 
finest flour mills located 
at the very center of 
Kansas’ greatest wheat 


section. 


* 


Family owned and op- 
erated for more than 
Sixty -Six Years and 
with family pride in ev- 


ery product. 


* 


‘The 
WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manage: 


Cala aliais 
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EXTRA HOU 


o boush ‘STABILITY. 













A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








r 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. CG. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





LL 
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4 New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard: 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 





ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Millers Club 
held its annual dinner and election on 
March 7. Among those present were 
two guests, Robert Montgomery, Kansas 
Flour Mills Company, Kansas City, and 
T. R. Atchison, traffic manager of Pu- 
rina Mills, St. Louis. The 1948 officers 
were re-elected for 1944 as follows: L. C. 
Chase, president; J. R. Mulroy, vice 
president, and W. J. Krings, secretary- 
treasurer. New members are Jules F. 
Schneider, Mississippi Valley Trust Co; 
A. E. Cayce, Purina Mills; H. H. Sav- 
age, Continental Grain Co; H. E. Leon- 
ard, Lamson Bros. & Co., and Paul F. 
Lynch, Ed F. Manglesdorf & Bro. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TEMPUS FUGIT 

A Missouri cattle feeder tells this 
story about his grandfather to prove a 
point that times have changed and that 
we have softened up a bit: 

“In the early days before there was 
a recognized livestock market, grand- 
father used to drive his cattle 20 miles 
to the nearest rail point and sell them 
in St. Louis. One winter he took a 
large shipment to St. Louis and pock- 
eted some $7,500 in cash from the sale. 
In those days, it took quite a sizable 
shipment of cattle to add up to that 
amount of money. Returning by rail, 
he reached the shipping point 20 miles 
from home and went to a livery stable 
to hire someone to drive him to the 
farm. Money was dear then, and a 
man would work for 35¢c a day. Grand- 
father asked the liveryman what he 
would charge for the trip, and was in- 
formed the fee would be 75¢c. With 
$7,500 in his vest pocket, grandfather 
shook his head. ‘Seventy-five cents? 
That’s two days’ work, and I can walk 
it in one day! was his classic reply. 
And walk it he did.” 








BREAD !6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 4, 1944, and March 6, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted) 
Canadian 


American —in bond 
Mch, 4 Mch. 6 Mch. 4 Mch. 6 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat 12,352 5,675 
Per eee ees sce 
oo a 92 945 
Se chen eeee 4,044 965 
Barley ...... 203 564 





9 1,373 295 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 4 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 1,222,000 (none) bus; corn, 
624,000 (3,495,000); oats, none (mone); rye, 
none (24,000). 


Flaxseed 
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Give Them 
Something 
To Remember You By! 





INSURE FUTURE VOLUME BY SHOWING 
YOUR MANY NEW CUSTOMERS HOW 


REALLY GOOD YOUR PRODUCT CAN BEI 





Customers are flocking into your shop these days! Shortages 
of sugar and shortening in the home are chiefly responsible. 
And many housewives with war jobs just haven't time to 
do their own baking. 

Yes—business is good! 


But what will happen when sugar and shortening are 
both plentiful and women discard their welding helmets for 
aprons? Will you have these customers then? 

You can—if you take advantage of the present opportu- 
nity when more people than ever before are trying your 
baking, to show them how downright delicious and com- 
pletely satisfying your products really can be! 

Take the necessary first step now towards putting out 
better baked goods, by using Dakota Maid Flour in your 
shop. Milled 100% from selected hard spring wheat, with 
strict laboratory control enforcing adherence to highest 
standards of quality and uniformity, Dakota Maid has 
everything - as the basic ingredient of a finer product. 


DAKOTA MAID FLOUR 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR * GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











‘RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 











SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 


| Clean out old files. Check 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- 
tons. Don’t destroy waste | 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see 
that he gets it. Save any 
containers you receive. Re- | 
use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS_ | 
ACUTE. | 














ponent 


‘€ he 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Ss: Ss SO DOME ovina ns vas ce tha tieeasesces cd $4,904,187 
ee Re epee ere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Satend Mates Menace 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance paahenge - Chica: 


held by all leading millers Hurt Build - Atlanta, 








Royal Da : Building - - Montreal 


























Aviation Cadet William C. Steinke 


. married in Texas .. 


Cadet William C. Steinke is the son 
of William C. Steinke, vice president of 
the King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
He is in the air corps and stationed at 
Ellington Field, Houston, Texas. Cadet 
Steinke was married Feb. 19 to Lillian 
Joyce Smith, of Minneapolis, in the post 
chapel at the air field. 

M. Clifford Townsend, former governor 
of Indiana, has joined the Central Soya 
Co., 
public relations, officials of the company 


Fort Wayne, Ind., as consultant on 
have announced. Mr. Townsend was also 
elected a vice president of Central Soya. 
Since he completed his term as Indiana 


erhonal & 


APPROACHING MARRIAGE 
Lt. William G 


Kelly, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. N. Kelly, will be married March 
18 at Kansas City, Mo., to a childhood 
sweetheart, Martha Lou Alexander, for- 
merly of Hutchinson. W. N. 
vice president of William Kelly Milling 


Kelly is 


Co., Hutchinson. 


IN THE SOUTHLAND 


Among vacationers in’ Florida’ are 
Peter A, Caloyer, of Real Pie 


Pittsburgh, and Jack Brown, manager of 


sukers, 


the International Baking Co., Browns- 
ville, Pa. 
LEG AMPUTATED 

Albert Greb, owner of Greb’s Bakery, 
Mount Oliver, is in Southside Hospital, 


Pittsburgh, recovering from the ampu 
tation of a leg. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

G. Mehlin, W. J. Jennison Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor in Pittsburgh, 
calling on the trade with J. Spagnol, 


local representative. 


RETURNING ON GRIPSHOLM 

Lt. Robert J. Jones, of Wichita, Kan 
sas, who was graduated from the De- 
partment of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, in 1941, is 
being returned to the United States as 
one of the prisoners of war aboard the 
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M. Clifford Townsend 


. enters trade. . 


governor in 1941, Mr. Townsend had 
until recently been in Washington, where 
he worked in an advisory capacity with 
the Department of Agriculture, holding 
several positions of responsibility having 
to do with the wartime production and 
distribution of food. In his newly created 
position with Central Soya, Mr. Town- 
send will act as consultant on legislative 
problems and all matters pertaining to 
public relations in the soybean processing 
and feed manufacturing fields. 

Charles Minnigerode was _ recently 
elected secretary emeritus of the Balti- 


more Flour Club when he resigned the 


Gripsholm. Lt. Jones was a_ pilot of 
an A.A.F. bomber which was shot down 
over Germany last summer and he lost 


one leg and two fingers in the air battle. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


George Aylsworth, of Kansas City, 
grain agent for the Chicago, Great Wes 
tern railway, is a Minneapolis visitor this 


week, 

ENCHANGE MEMBER 
George M, 

manager, Casselton (N. D.) 


Co., has purchased a membership in the 


Bresnahan, president and 


Elevator 


Minneapolis Chamber ot Commerce 


CHEMIST ON TOUR 

J. M. Lugenbeel, chief chemist for the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange labora- 
tory, is making a tour through Missouri, 
(Arkansas and Mississippi, visiting alfalfa 
dehydrating plants. 
CHECK-UP 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is in Rochester, 
Minn., for a physical check-up 
HOME FROM CONVENTION 

S. Stuart Broeman, president American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, with Mrs. Broe- 
man attended the meeting of the Amer- 
Bakery 
Chicago, stopping enroute to visit their 


ican Society of Engineers in 


Charles Minnigerode 


. secretary emeritus . . 


active secretaryship after 23 years in 


office. 


nual election were: Charles W. Cowan, 


Other officers chosen at the an- 


president; Milton Wagner, vice president, 
and Stanley G. Erdman, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The accompanying engiaving is from 
a photograph of David McQueen Wilson, 
secretary of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, whose sudden death 
was announced in this journal last week. 
His devotion to athletic games, which 
included curling, was one of the most 
attractive qualities of this lovable Ca- 


nadian miller. He was on his way home 


son, Stuart, Jr., at the University of 
Iinois, Champaign, TIL, where he is tak 
ing a specialized Army training course. 
While in 


Broeman were 


He is due for transfer soon. 

Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. 

guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Geilfuss, 

the former being associated with the 

National Grain Yeast Corp. 

WEST COAST J 
John H. North 


western Elevator & Mill Co., and Kenton 


D. Keilholtz, Southworth Grain Co., To 


"ACATION 


Taylor, treasurer, 


ledo, have been in California on vaca 


tion 
TRANSFERRED 
R. L. Hickman, office manager of the 


Ogden, Utah, is leay 


ing for San Francisco, having been trans 


Sperry Flour Co., 


ferred. He has been active in city and 
civic work and was president of the 


Kiwanis Club, and other offices. 
OFFICE WEDDING 


KE. A, 
homa City 


Tischer, manager of the Okla- 
office of Standard Brands, 
Inc., was recently married to Miss Viola 
Standard 


Heard, secretary in the 


Brands, Inc., office. 
BROKER BUYS FARM 

Ulysses De Stefano, well known New 
York flour 


two-acre farm near Emerson, N. 


broker, has purchased 
da t0 


which he will move as soon as alterations 
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The Late David McQueen Wilson 


. his friends called him “Davie” 


from a game of curling when stricken. 
“Davie,” as all his friends called him, 
was born in Scotland in 1880, followed 
banking there after his schooling was 
over, came to Canada in 1902 where later 
he joined the Ogilvie Flour Mills ¢ 

Ltd. When the St. Lawrence company 
was formed he became a member of the 
staff and was appointed secretary in 1925 
He is survived by his wife and a daughter, 
Isobel, who is serving overseas with the 
Imperial Auxiliary Territorial Service. 
When younger, “Davie” was outstanding 
on the football field and also in lawn 
bowling. He was a member of the Mon- 


treal board of trade. 


ire completed Mr. De Stefano, 
ill, of course, continue his New ¥ 
business, will raise cocker spaniels 


his farm. He has long been 1 dog 


cier, and his new farm will enable 


to expand his hobby 


HOME FROM CHICAGO 

Kk. S, Thompson, flour broker, retur 
to New York March 10 from attend 
the bakery engineers’ convention in ¢ 


cago. 


BIG CITY VISITOR 
Herman Steen, vice 
National 


few days in New 


president Mil 
Federation, recently spent 
York City He 


was in Buffalo. 


ADDRESSES EXECUTIVES 

W. Howard Chase, director of pu 
General Mills, Inc., Minnea 
lis, was the speaker at a meeting of he 
Executives’ Club in New York 
City, March 13. 


service 


Sales 


EXTENDED STAY 

C. C. Bovey, director of General M 
Inc., Minneapolis, who has been vacati 
ing at Chandler, Ariz., is not expec 


home until the middle of April. 
IN CHICAGO 
Among visitors in Chicago last w 


were: Robert Hommel, Jr., Schu 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill; He 
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E. Kuehn, Midas Flour Mills, 


Minneapolis ; Charles G. McClave, Food 


King 


Distribution Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Blair Hackney, Blair Milling 
(o., Atchison, Kansas. 


ON INSPECTION TOUR 

Vincente Uribe, of Medellin, Colombia, 
s, A., in company with A. M. Marsh, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
Wis., were Minneapolis callers 


of the 
waukee, 
last week. Mr. Marsh was conducting 
Mr. Uribe on a tour of inspection of 
four mills in Minneapolis. Mr, Uribe 
is enrolled in the Allis-Chalmers train 
ing course and upon completion of the 
course Will return to his native country 
whe he will represent the company. 
He will also have Venezuela as a part 


of his territory. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 


\. L.. Hale, district sales manager for 
the King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is iting the trade in central states 
ter? ry. 

{1RIZONA VACATION 

George L. Faber, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Chicago, left on a three weeks’ 
vacation to Arizona last week. 


MISS BRENES MARRIES 

M Natalie Brenes, with David Cole 
man, Inc., and formerly with James Haf- 
fenberg, New York flour firms, was mar- 
ried March 11 to Morris Bernstein and 


is away on a two weeks’ honeymoon. 





OBITUARY 


-lUC<~S 





DR. LEROY PALMER 
chief of the 


biochemistry 


Dy Leroy Palmer, 


division of agricultural 
Department of Agriculture at 


the University of Minnesota, died on 


Marc 8S of a heart ailment. He 
vas 57 years old and had been a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota faculty for 25 


vears. During that time he had directed 
the researches of more than 70 students 
who now hold important biochemistry 
positions all over the world. In 1939 
Dr. Palmer, who had an _ international 
reputation in the field of research in 
milk chemistry, was the first recipient 
of the Borden award, an international 


honor given for research accomplish- 
ments in this field. For many years he 
was ociate editor of the Journal of 


Dairy Science. He was officer of the 
\merican Chemical society and in 1923 
Was vice president of the World Dairy 


Congress, 
CHARLES A. MALMQUIST 
Charles A. Malmquist, head of C. A. 


Malm st & Co., 
March 12 at the age of 83. He was 


Minneapolis, died 


ippointed a member of the state board 
of gr ippeals in 1899 and while serv- 
ing on this board he earned the title 
“Judge” by which his friends knew him. 


Mr. Malmquist became a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1901 and had 
heen a familiar figure on the trading 


floor « r since. 


FRANK E. EAGLE 

Frank E. Eagle, 58, died Feb. 29. He 
Was owner of the Eagle Electric Bakery, 
Fremont, Neb. 
ris, Ill., in 1886 and was associated with 
the Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, for 
19 years before going to Fremont to 


He was born in Mor- 
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operate the bakery. Survivors include 
his wife, a son, who is overseas, and a 
sister. All Fremont bakeries were closed 


for one hour during the funeral services. 
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Flour History 


London Corn Circular 
Celebrates 100 Years 
of Grain Reporting 


Eno.—The 


Trade Circular, a newspaper closely as- 


Lonpon, London Corn 
sociated with the flour importing trade, 
recently completed 100 years of publica- 
tion. The building where the paper was 
printed and published during most of 
this long period was destroyed in one 
of the tirst night raids on London, in 
1940, and all of its old volumes and rec- 
ords were destroyed, as well as its en- 
tire printing plant. In spite of the loss 
of all blocks, plates and standing type 
the publication was interrupted for only 
one week. 

Though the old volumes of the journal 
in London were lost, duplicates of a 
great many of them may be found in 
the library of one of the United States 
universities, having been shipped over 
in bulk several years ago. In these old 
volumes are found a very fair account 
of the flour and grain trade in the Lon 
don and other British markets, also inti- 
mate description of the home-grown 
crops from seed time to harvest, together 
with the prices of cereals, flour, farm 
seeds and several other commodities 
affiliated to the grain trade, for the last 
100 years. 

During the whole of its history the 
London Corn Circular has remained un 
der the proprietorship of the same firm. 
‘the founder of the paper was Charles 
Smith, who was later joined by his son, 
when the firm became Charles 
Smith & Son, and_ still 
changed to Charles Smith, Son & Gow- 


land. In 1915 it was converted into a 


name 


later it was 


limited company, adopting the style of 
Smith, Gowland & Co., Ltd. 


ent chairman and editor is a grandson of 


The pres- 


the founder, and has been associated 
actively with the publication for 70 
years. Among the present subscribers 
are firms which have taken the London 
Corn Circular each week for a matter 
When the first issue 
1843, the old Corn 
Exchange was in use, part of it being 
to the sky. Now, the 
building, opened in 1881, has this same 


of 70 years also. 
was published in 
open present 
characteristic, its glass roof having been 
destroyed in the blitz of 1940-41. 
During the journal’s history many 
changes have occurred in methods of 
trading in flour and allied commodities 
on the London Corn Exchange, also in 
transport by sea and land. <A_ perusal 
of the old volumes gives an insight into 
changes. In 1843 the 
countryside was dotted over with wind- 


these English 


mills and watermills; then wind and 
water gave way to steam, since sup- 
In the last 20 
years of the nineteenth century the mill- 
stone was replaced by the roller, these 
changes sounding the death knell of wind- 


and watermills. 


planted by electric power. 


The growth and decline of the im- 
ported flour trade has been regularly 
recorded in the issues of the London 
Corn Circular. From these records can 
be seen how the growth of trade in im- 


ported flour was induced by millers in 


the northwest of America adopting the 
roller system, coupled with the fact that 
from 


their flour, made strong spring 


wheat, gave the baker a greater yield 
of bread per sack than he could get 
from home-milled flour. Then, again, 
how the enterprise of British millers, 
backed up by the skill of British mill- 
ing engineers, effected a gradual recov 
ery of the home market for the home 
produced article, and the decline in the 
demand for imported. 

Another great change during the last 
100 years which can be followed in the 
pages of the London Corn Circular is 
ocean transport. Small sailing vessels 
brought most of Britain’s imports for 
the first 40 or 50 years, when adverse 
winds in the English Channel would 
sometimes render the market short of 
supplies, thereby raising prices, or a 
change in the wind result in a_ whole 
convoy of ships arriving, with a conse 
quent break in prices. ‘Then came the 
steamship, and later motor power. 

The changes in land transport are 
also recorded from time to time. \ 
century ago the bulk of the supply of 
oats for London’s enormous horse popu- 
lation was home-grown. ‘Then cheap 
oats began to arrive from overseas at 
the large ports, which ousted the home 
product. These imports, especially from 
Argentina and Canada, 
Mark 


with the greater part of their stock in 


provided the 
merchants on the Lane market 
trade until motor transport gradually 
superceded horse transport, and the con 
sumption of oats declined proportion- 
ately, until the trade in oats had prac 
tically disappeared. Since the outbreak 
of the present war there has been a 
revival in horse traffic, owing to the 
rigid restrictions on petrol, with some 
revival in the trade for oats, but all 


homegrown. 


~ ©* *w* *&* * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~ * WK & * 


W. W. (“Bill”) Highberger, 37, sec- 


ond lieutenant in the chemical warfare 








service, U. S. Army, reported missing 
in action in the European theater a year 
ago and now listed as lost in action, has 
been posthumously awarded the Order 
of the Purple Heart “for military merit 
and for wounds received in action.” The 
decoration has been presented to his 
Dorothy F. 


Lt. Highberger received his commission 


widow, Mrs. Highberger. 
in 1942, while he was associated with 
the Mathieson Alkali Works. 
the Mathieson organization in 


He joined 
March, 
1932, as a sales representative and be- 
came a well known and highly popular 
figure in the New York sales area. Lt. 
Highberger was a native of Greensburg, 
Pa., and graduated in 1927 from Lafay- 
ette College, where he was outstanding 
as a swimmer and football player, having 
been mentioned for All-American honors 
in football. 
home was in Mount Vernon, N. Y., where 


For the past 10 years his 


Mrs. Highberger and their two sons, 
John and Paul, still reside. 
* 
Cpl. Harry H. Kanatzar, Jr., of Camp 
Reynolds, Pa., who is visiting his fa- 


41 


ther, H. H. 
Chase Bag Co., and Mrs. Kanatzar in 


Kanatzar, salesman for the 


Hutchinson, Kansas, had a new experi- 
ence recently at Youngstown, Ohio. He 
won a date with a petite popularity con- 
test winner by being the 200,000th serv- 
YMCA. Cpl. 
formerly 


ice man to enter the 
Kanatzar, who represented 
the Chase Bag Co. at Denver, broadcast 
with his date immediately after their in- 
troduction but showed tact and diplo- 
macy in declining to state whether he 
preferred blondes or brunettes. 
* 
P. Bi, 


for the Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


Hoy, formerly sales manager 
has been promoted to lieutenant (j.g.) 
United States Naval 
L.t. Hoy for several months has been 


in the Reserve. 


stationed at. the Naval Air Station, 
Clover Valley, Whidbey Island, Wash. 
* 


Lt. James W. Sale, of the Ordnance 
Division at the Aberdeen’ Proving 
Grounds, Md., recently spent a 10-day 
leave in Indianapolis with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred K. Sale. Mr. Sale 
is secretary of the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Association. 

* 

Claude Cowan, Jr., son of the owner 
and manager of the Southland Mill & 
Elevator Co., Nashville blending plant, 
visited recently with his parents. He 
came from Monterey, Cal., where he is 
stationed with the army. 

* 
William J. 


Bradford, general manager of the In- 


Bradford, son of Freeman 


dianapolis Board of Trade, was recently 
promoted to a captain. At present he 
is stationed at Fort Custer, Mich. 

* 


Seriously wounded in Italy Dec. 17, 
Pvt. Edward B. Ziolkowski, of Buffalo, 
has received the Purple Heart. He was 
emploved by the Ralston-Purina Co. be- 


fore his induction. 
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BROOKLYN GAS CO. DEMONSTRATIONS 
At Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss 


Girard recently gave three demonstra- 


Pauline 
tions for groups of 190, 125 and 75 in 
co-operation with the home economics 


division of Brooklyn Gas Co. 


SCRAP 


GOES TO WAR! 


% Steel needs for War Production 
have mounted in spite of cutbacks 
and cancellations of certain items 
...and Finished Steel is Half Scrap! 
SHIPS, LANDING BARGES, 
GUNS! 

% Steel production capacity will 
continue to be a war need ——— 
UNTIL VICTORY. 

... That means a continuing supply 
of Scrap! 

. Obsolete machinery, unused tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures 


DIG IN! 
Get in the Scrap Today! 








ees toon 
BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL 
SCRAP COMMITTEE 
Room 1253 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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@4.12, straights $4.02@4.10, clears $3.92@ baker has placed large order with pri, 
3.95. well under ceilings. Most bakers continy 

Philadelphia: Some shading of prices of to show lack of interest, although some 
@ minor nature. Mill representatives and mills aggressively seeking business at prices 
under ceilings. Shipping directions fro, 


merchants continue very slow demand. : 4 - m 
Bakers bought ahead for considerable pe- bakers down slightly. Family flour sales 
riod; more interested in reducing commit- slow, with little interest shown by usya} 
ments than contracting additional supplies. outlets, which have contracted for needs 
Situation about steady at revised figures; well into future. Buyers in need rely 
price shading fails to stimulate buying in- to place bookings ahead, being content 
terest; position nominal. Quotations March take one car. Mill offices aggressively 
11: spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.78 ing business in soft wheat clears and . 
standard patent $3.65@3.68, first spring offs by offering prices well under cellings 
THE CENTRAL WEST clear $3.48@3.53; hard winter short patent Prices firm, with shipping directions low 
Chicago: Sales very light; business only $3.75@3.78, 95% $3.65@3.68. No change in better grades of family flour 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS scattered one and two car lot purchases. Pittsburgh: Business quiet; bakers cater- an = _— ee oe eee wh 
Buyers not interested in new _ purchases. ing to home trade, buying some standard continue to buy mostly as needed, 
pice at — — fair. — Be ne na patents and wheat clears; interested in get- short patent —- bry 02. standard. t 
. r spotted; sales only in sma ots; deliveries tinge prices below ceilings: c slowness . +08 «, standarc 
THE SOUTHWEST fair. Quotations March 11: spring top pat- ig attetnebed ag el — oe $3.78 @ 3.88, stré aight $3. 70@ 5, first 
Kansas City: Only routine sales reported, ent $3.47@3.57, standard patent $3.37@3.47, ers stalling to see which mills will shade clear $3. -60@: ; hard winter bakers 
with bakers showing ae interest in taking first clear 05 @3.45, second clear $2, fam- prices for near-by business. Shipping di- patent ts ), standard age 
on supplies for anything more than imme- ily flour” $4.56; hard winter short patent rections slowing up, flour not moving on 3.75, straight .65@3.75; family shor 
diate replacement needs. Most bakers are $3.47@3.57, 95% patent $3.37@3.47, first time to this area Quotations March 11: ent $4.80@5.15, fancy patent $4.40 
quite heavily booked, and although mills clear $2.60@3.25, soft winter short patent apse 2A 2 oll oe s } ho : spe ial patent $4.10@ 4.25, low proteit 
, > , : t s § patent $3.71@ : ‘ . co ee ae 
are pressing more for business than in the $4.06@4.72, standard patent $3.50@4.54, first 3.81, straight grade $3.61@3.71, high glu- $e soft wheat 95% $4.15 
past several weeks, buyers see no reason for clear $3.35@3.60. ten $3 §0@3.91. first clear $3 40@3.71: spring stré right $4. 10@4.20, fancy cut-off 
¢ j substanti a s. . P . ‘ 7 Sin ’ Oa ae ak 3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft 
adding substantial amounts * ; St. Louis: Bookings extremely light; out- wheat bakers short patent $3.71@3.81 veda, aaa , : e4 85@5.15 
Sales last week amounted to but 27% of side of a large parcel of hard wheat bakers standard patent $3.61@3.71, high gluten family short patent $4.85@6.15. 
capacity, compared with 70% in the week for prompt shipment, very little placed on straight $3.81@3.91, first clear $3.60@3.71; Nashville: Business reported um 
previous and 50% a year ago. books. Scattered single car lots only fair. soft winter bakers short patent $4.60@4.83, light. Mills generally push harder 
Clears continue to bother millers, although Hard and soft wheat clears demand slow. intermediate $4.15@4.24, straight $3.85@3.99. blenders since shipping directions fro: 
the possibility of lend-lease sales brightens Jonbers find demand indifferent. Business . a ernment on flour sold to armed force: 
the outlook somewhat. being done is for immediate requirements. THE SOUTH been very light. In some instance 
Quotations March 11: established brands Specifications light. Quotations March 11: New Orleans: Increased activity followed reduced prices to sell, but even then 
of family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) announcement of March subsidy, but inter- ers not interested in making purcha 
patent $3.35, standard patent $3.30, straight $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- est tapered off. Some sales in southwestern cause their outbound shipments rang: 
grade $3.25, first clears $2.65@2.85, second ily soft wheat short patent $4.29, straight hard wheat flours for four months’ delivery slow to fair. Excessive rains conti 
clears $2.50@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.60 and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard in good round lots, with bread baking and hold up spring work. A definite in 
(clears quoted bulk basis). wheat bakers "patent (ceiling price) 3.53, jobbing trade best outlet. Northern spring ment expected with better weather. 
Two mills report domestic business ac- family short patent $3.68@3.94, straight ‘aa wheat, midwestern and Pacific Coast flours Bakers report very few purchases 
tive, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow and 10 dull. 95% $3.43, first clear $2.68@3.05; spring also show slight increase in activity. Prices than fill-ins. Sales of all bakery 
Quotations March 14: established brands wheat bakers short patent $3.53, straight unchanged at ceilings but many mills offer- exceptionally good. Shipping directio 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- $3.43. ing at prices slightly below ceilings. Bread Prices unchanged. Quotations Mar 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent and cake production good, likewise cracker soft wheat bakers short patent $5.0; 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent and macaroni production. Shipping direc- standard patent $4 @6, hard whea 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40 He 44, first aed scarcity of wheat and paucity of sales and tions good. Quotations March 11; hard ‘rs short patent $3.70@3.77, standar 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole directions, but also in matter of subsidies. spring wheat family patent $3.64, first pat- ent $3.65@3.70, soft winter wheat 
wheat $3.54. ent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, fancy clear short patent $5@5.15, standard pater 
Oklahoma City: Ranging from 17 to 83%, EASTERN STATES $3.30, first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; 5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, clears 

















Toledo: Complaints among millers of soft 
wheat flour not merely on account of 


hard winter wheat family patent 


sales averaged 40% compared to 30% the Buffalo: Buying situation practically un- - 
° : \ 7 ayes bakers short patent $3.60, 959% $3.5 first PACIFIC COAST 


previous week. A small amount of flour sold changed. Sales light. Trade using up old e 
" “ti 22 - ak 2 7 ear 3.2 . & ee 8s 7 é > $ ( 
for export. Of domestic sales, bakers took contracts as far as _ possible. Bread sales — coe gag Rye i ge Ange oe pet 4 Seattle: Markets unchanged; Mari 
approximately 70%. _Operation ranged 50 to in consuming channels reported somewhat a a ey aigh $3. v , first clear $3.5 sidy about as expected; mills able 
88% and averaged 78% compared to 75% lighter. Bakers hesitant about placing new pice production without any trouble; mil 
previous week. Prices unchanged. Quota- contracts. Family trade also light. These Atlanta: Market continues quiet, with loaded down with government bu 
tions March 11: hard wheat short patent two trends enable bakers and grocers to bakery sales scattered and light. One chain government has been extremely 
flour _$4.10@ 4.66, soft wheat 7g stretch current bookings over longer period 
$4.10@4.66, standard patent $4@ a $3.68. than first anticipated. Directions continue 
— —_ $3.75, gre ey mgt ny oo od yp eens saenenaes. , rere - GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
maha: Mills report sales 15 to 75% outp as a result of lessened demand af- . ; : 
capacity; shipping directions on old _con- fected. market for by-products very ma- Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
tracts coming in slowly. Quotations March terially and tightened up an already tight WHEAT 
ily fancy s ate 38 75 situation. “oreig rade are Ir ine 
11: family fancy short patent ; $3.68 yt oe ituation. Foreign trade operations routine Minneapolis Chtenge Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
standard patent $3.32@3.40, bake s shor Quotations March 11: spring first patent May July May July May July Ma. Jul 
patent $3.41, standard patent $3. $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring March a 59% ; 161% 158% 15? 158 y Fig 
Wichita: Sales from 20 to 35%; directions first clear $3.30, hard winter short patent March ‘¢ i 9 591% Bs . 161% 158 160 . orca 4 
from 60 to 90%; quotations steady. $3.80, hard winter Pag patent $3.80, hard March Se: p 597 57 5% 162 159 150 , 159 
Hutchinson: Business dull to moderately Waiter rrr clear $3.25; soft winter short March * 397 3 q *83 1621 159% ¢ : 159 
= - Fees patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. M: } 9 093 “Ag ia as pet ee = 
good; no great interest, but an occ asional ‘ : : March D ses <* b i 162 159% ‘ 159 
moderate sized lot booked. Shipping direc- a bet Lower —_— have not in- March . 525 j 161% 159% ; 159 
tions tightened considerably; operations creased buyer interest. Sales extremely lim- : 
down. ited, only occasionally running beyond single yA K ‘ity “ OATS 
Salina: Demand very slow; shipping di- cars, mostly for replacements. Preference ansae City Chicago Minneapolis 
; ——ee ee ere slow; shipping is for northwestern standard patents, freely May July May July May July May July 
eee Very Seaeey: 1 ill offered at $3.60@3.65, with some sales re- . . : . 80% 6% 79 75 
Texas: Business irregular; some mills ported at $3.57. High glutens are compara- 
depending mainly on family business booked tively firmer, although $ 5 is quoted. 
po A ge ogee -s 4 nat 9 BP ges ——— a drug on the market, = quoted 
o rs who dea ore j akers 8 as low as $3.25 and $3 from the South- 
as much as 35 to 40% of both. Shipping west. Cake flours are more freely available : * 
: > F s 25 rs & states; acific ‘oas urs 1 ‘lose oO re m 
close to 100%. Prices unchanged. Quo-  ¢eilings. az pe ae Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
tations March 11: family flours, 50's, extra Quotations March 11: spring high glutens : = ‘ one é May Gept May July May Jul 
high patent $4.40@4.65, high patent $4.15 $§3.75@3.90, standard patents $3.57@3.70, Mareh 8 a ae oe pops ae oe aaa 
@4.40; standard bakers, 100’s, under 44% clears $3.25@3.45; southwestern high glutens March ® .. . av . a et +43 116 
ash, $3.52; first clears, 100's, not enriched,  $3.72@3.85, standard patents $3.63@3.70, March 10 . oe + “phe <7 +44 op 
$3.15@3.25, delivered Texas common points clears $3.10@3.35; soft winter straights Mar« h 11 . = Ue, me te nip pape + 11 
or Galveston domestic rate. (eastern) $4.08, Pacific Coast $3.77, cake pla e - fet 283 ce fare 305 305 305 + 
ae + March aan 4 % 4 21%, 30% SOF SOF ( 
THE NORTHWEST ye ean 
m 2 c . »ston: Business almost nonexistent; low- 
BR. ne gel poe ¥ ot iene er prices provide no inducement, Mill SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ore an eee SOEs OP Tee orn agents, anxious to do business, are willing 
not surprising. Shipping directions light, to shade oslens scar Pee oak th — Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
flour sold to government for army and navy ceilings to get it. Buyers ned influenced, load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacka, f.o.b. at indicated points 
maene BE oraaced a? porn yeh De 4 however, especially in baking trade. They Chicago sstnneapelie Kansas City _St. Louis Buffalo 
— “9a Penge rane yy - mA pe a show no particular interest in market, hav- $....@40.40 ¢. ex 7.76 $....@.... §....@. S$... @al.gs 
asked for on 4,000,000 Tos of patent on, © ing_all they can do to cope with ever- Hard winter bran vee @40.40 0... 36.50@37.00 38.97@3947 ....@. 
3,000,000 Ibs of « tone 7s Sere el nai tightening draft requirements. Sales spotty Standard middlings* -+++@40.40 "Gan. 756 ....@..-. 38.97@30.47 .... @A1.58 
——, Clears Eee ne ction in aking  ~~only for minimum quantities. Soft winter Flour middlingst +20 O40. 40 +++ + QT, 4 36.50@37.00 38.97@89.47 .... @41.s8 
po at hed rng ay yee a..2 "ae types account for fair percentage of weekly Red dog Dinedie a ee a . .@40.40 As ee, ee ee UY aoe 41.65 
yrices ) ove 2m. é 2wW af @ie « alee pas e Shee 
ag be > whes ills f » wee total; a few sales of rye flour. Family Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati = Nashville 
ings by spring wheat mills for the week or ane . ae : : 3 2 f 
: ech @ 22 ert et wre business unable to take on additional sup-  gpring bran - $..--@.. $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $... 
ending Mar« - Were Srouae 257 © a. plies due to slow movement from retailers’ H i b « 45.34 « G 
vacity, compared with 85% a week earlier sonal i ard winter bran ++0e@.... o2ee@ rr ere soe @.n.e 
; 4kG secre » oii ; shelves. Shipping directions show some Soft winter bran ee eee oss oRPus er, See <i-eaewa 
and 45% a var — ? slight improvement. Mill quotations average Standard middlings* .... ....@.... wee @45. _ ook @ 46. es ae 
Interior mills, including Duluth: Another 10c below ceilings. Quotations March 11: Flour middlingst Set: ee we. @45.34 ....@46. pies ee 
— of npg ond buyers ce peal 4 — gry high et ge 3.84@ 4 erty =o Red dog ‘ ++. @45.34 +» @46. wre. free mera 
nold, new bookings very small, stocks In $3.74@3.77, standard patent $3.64@ 3.67, first - 
trade hands ample, shipping directions al- clear $3.é 3.57; southwestern short patent e spring bran shorts gains 
most as hard to get as new orders; produc- $3.74@3. standard patent $3.64@3.67; sWinntpe me t+ 00 eee ore osee@ 3. 
tion falling off, feed situation becoming Texas patent $3.74@3.77, standard ‘Pes ones " iad. ’ reee@.... 
tighter, demand for feed broadening. patent .64@3.67; soft winter patent $4.10 *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
rir Ee Minneapolis eer City - Sanne New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati qNashville 
Spring first patent ... $3.47@ S.ccce Bae §. eee Sy 3.80 $3.75@ 3.90 $....@.... $3. 3.78 3.74@ $ | ae $ 
Spring standard patent .... 3. 37 @ cas hon ee eee meee 43 er 3.70 3.57@ 3.70 ( 3 3.68 3.64@ 
Spring first clear 3.20@ 3.34 Tee eee wer, Leer saa .30 3.25@ 3.45 ee ere 3. 3.53 3.54@ 
Hard winter short patent.... ee soa’ .3f ree, oe 5 3.72@ 3.85 ort Pee 3.7 3.78 3 
Hard winter 95% patent SS ee wen . rr. #* 3.63@ 3.70 ee Pee { 3 3 
Hard winter first clear seins 2.65@ 2.85 2. @ 3.05 Ter. 3.10@ 3.36 
Soft winter short patent ee wer, srtt b ee ee olf -++-@ 4.08 
Soft winter straight . eee or | ee mw ow J ee ree 
Soft winter first clear Ter. ere er 3.3 78 oe co Poccs eer ee 
Rye flour, white 3. a 3.49@ 3.54 Ley Peer ‘ges 3. ee , 3.65@ 3.85 ( 
Rye flour, dark 2. > 3.02@ 3.12 — ae ae a we 3. a, eee | ee ‘ 
Standard eeteabns ‘Gesete °*winnipeg 
Family patent ......$....@... cs aman Dakota ee, ee $....@ . Spring top patent{..$....@6.05 $....@6.30 Spring exports§ 
Soft winter straight. .... ‘@ nee a | Montana sass ee ° » Spring second pat.f ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@... 
tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William baste. tSecond-hand jutes. 798-lb jutes. §280-ib cottons. 
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ordering out old contracts; some mills feel- domestic use, despite increasing demands 
pri ing pinch in this respect to extent of cur- in war orders for allied governments. Am- 
nue tailing operations until they can move some ple supplies on hand to take care of current 

ome four needs. Prices holding firm at ceiling levels, 
fre portland: Little change in milling situa- cash car quotations for 98's, cottons: $5.40 
males tion. Lack of shipping instructions from for top patents, $5 for bakers or second 
semas vovernment slowing things down both with Patents, $4.90 for Vitamin B. . , 
eee mill ind in purchases of wheat. Flour Soft wheat flour situation serious, with 
resto = k “up on mills, some operating on re- only a trickle of pastry flour from Ontario 
tant oe * schedule because of congestion. No mills. More large bakeries experimenting 
tt duce a 7 ‘ ¢ 4 - car . 7 ar »E i > 
nee cen vernment flour orders. Interior mills with various types of hard wheat. Little 
an runn steadily, having excellent backlog Ontario pastry flour available to trade at 
ed {¢ bookings, but government has ordered 37.900. ; 

very ittle bookings shipped. Quotations 

Mar 11: all Montana $3.67, high gluten ’ v v 

@2 69 bluestem bakers $3.37, cake $3.98, . P 

ast! $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat SEM( ILI NA MARKE I “ Ad . . his d d: sos 

pastry 340; whole Wheat, 100% $3.49, gra- vertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 

— han 15, cracked wheat $3.15. $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
cer Minneapolis: New business and directions will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
hort — slow; mills having difficulty in running bet- : * . ° 
70 y 1 ter than half time. According to manu- Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 

4 CA NADIAN MARKETS facturers, rationing of meat, cheese, etc., 
: has markedly reduced consumption of mac- Vv v Vv 
aroni products. Mills have a lot of delin- 

4,35 2. seated D 11 . quent business on their books. Buyers do 

0 Toronto-Montreal: emand heavy; buyers be : ge om ills cs 
ro tu teneenm~ee~en Gea SS eS HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 

= Mg be = ae Wek ita aan In the week ended March 11, eight Minne- . Vv v , 
1g i = so : - . apolis 1 interior mills made 147,044 sacks = : ei aes . : 

: end of May. Inquiries by British buying Gram products against 147,670, made by PARTY FORMERLY CONNECTED WITH 
he gel for flour for June shipment, but nine mills, in the previous week. Fj business allied with flour milling desires 
= no | ness actually placed. Present heavy . Ree : ; , : to make connection with flour mill in 

per ms straining capacity of Canadian ae on maga Little wgggek no aie WAN ED sales department, either office or travel- 
a flo ills to utmost. Domestic prices un- CARE SARRES 5h Pres; Vee geaetno : ing. Address 6673, The Northwestern 
2 hal i at ceiling levels; export trade also = maintained ; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No oe. experienced —— Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
‘ te Quotations March 11: domestic top regular $3.92. with trade acquaintance oanoke = 
rm nat $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30 . ia . ttter: shi , q . MILLER WITH EXCEPTIONALLY BROAD 
‘ $5.05 bbl, s nds $4.40, bakers $4.30, Buffalo: Demand slightly better; shipping 
t a Toe eee Mg Lynchburg, Petersburg, Rich- raining ¢ <peri rai 
n { jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto- directions sharply up with rush orders ’ ’ training and experience available; Dun- 
Mo! 11 freights; add 10c extra where coming through indicating pick-up in mac- mond, Norfolk and eastern North pet a pn Borgen yg A ——— 
rt is performed. For export, G. R. aroni production; this situation has not re- s : . ed durum, er One spring | H 
th scar 90:46 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, flected buying interest as yet, with sales Carolina selling complete line of any size mill; age 48. Address 6656, The 
0 . . r} r} Jor veste i > is 2 
7 \pr May seaboard. continuing at small volume levels; trend Kansas, Spring and Soft Winter Northwe stern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
ta of ngs of winter wheat flour extremely firm; supply fair; No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy : oa poem . " conven P a 9 nw 
: > § ; ES 5 SUUe eae : ONNE N ANTED—2 CARS cX- 

11 gl} Production drastically cut by scarcity patent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear flours to both bakery and family aarake py me pn ll a 
1 f t. January output about a quarter $2.12; all prices nominal. trades. Exceptional opportunity up; farm background; capable and experi- 
bak ft qenetity prodecse yp Mrvatge — St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and now and in postwar period for enced formula maker in poultry and live- 

a 1 -rice changed. Quote s Marc . ; ; 

+ r shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- . stock feeds; experienced ingredient buyer; 
il Y — B- gg een e ie ce = iin + iestiien pric a. $3.99, eranalar $3.84, right man. wants mero cent connec len with reliable 
>2.5 hanc es, Mo ‘ea relgnts. 7 a a r . : 

af . , sad No. 3 $3.73, fanc atent $3.99. ~ concern; prefer eastern territory; will con- 

ee a t there is little of milli ~ pn tial S "" Heino ae scattered buy VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY sider Middle West. Address’ 6668, The 
ised feed that there is little of milling ago: Sales sht;, only scattere uy= . : . . ee . om Ne 15 nent TT 
eal aie tay Main Gt Sesinera: Gea at ing of small lots: directions fair; No. 1 5020 Shreve Avenue St. Louis 15, Missouri se ep rn Baie I . a F Board of Trade 
su eilir Quotations March 11: $1.10@1.12 semolina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. Gg., Ransas City 9, Mo. 
\ b shipping points, according to Pittsburgh: No activity; market receding _ meeren «@ ad . > 2 aI 7 
: from its slim demand of recent weeks; AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR MACHINERY FOR SALE 
y : semolina $3 secondary grade rm Sones dibs reeey . _ 
Winnipeg: , oo arene onnoren mar. 1g Be fancy molina $3.98, sé ndary grade tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson v | 
cet t week for Canadian flour, anc ook 9.88, Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
the as oe a —_ in terms of ; = ; FOR SALE—ONE DOUGHNUT MACHINE 
y or nitec <ingdom account; ar P P manufactured by Doughnut Corp. of 
destination not determined. New Millfeed Receipts and Shipments America. Address Slater Mill & shaveter 
carries mill run well into June. Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the AVAILABLE Co., Slater, Mo. 
moving as rapidly as transporta- principal distributing centers for the week Atmoanheric : , 
. 5 , sacl d pheric drum dryers for contract : — es 
n gd acta Domestic trade good. ending March 11, in tons, with comparisons: work. Our plant available for next six baa gen Rene ga A ype ce 
ath Qui ms Mars h ° 3 top patent springs for Receipts Shipments months—suitable for drying any prod- » espec y 8 ; Pp y 
July oh between Fort William and the Brit- 1944 1943 1944 1943 ucts which can be handled on these up to 1,000 bbis. Address 6638, The 
1574 a ae boundary, 79.00 cattens, sec- Minneapolis > 3 19,560 14,700 flakers. Your inquiry is invited. Ad- _ Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
1.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60 Kansas City .. 175 1,300 3,800 5,125 dress 6671, The Northwestern Miller, 1—75 H.P. BUCKEYE DIESEL ENGINE; 
7 Vancouver: Noticeable improvement in Philadelphia . 160 220 <a oes Minneapolis, Minn. 1—2,500 pound per hour Sprout-Waldron 
n of hard wheat flour available for Milwaukee ... ; 5,250 2,880 corn cutter; 1—Rotex sifter, sieve 20”x40”. 
— er eae E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT OF apolis 9, Minn. 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 2,000-cwt modern Kansas mill; must_be 
lis highly qualified. Address 6652, The 
“po Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, MACHINERY WANTED 
July g rd of Trade, in bushels (900's omitted), of date March 11, and corresponding date Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ir ago Vv , 
Wheat r—Corn Oats Rye Barley ‘UNITY F COUNTANT WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
1944 1943 1944 1943 .944 1948 1944 1943 1944 1943 OPPORTUNITY FOR MILL ACCOUNTANT naan ccalh GAandwkalGa HIEee: 

7 Ba a 4,883 3,678 109 3 37 15 8h 92 i H to supervise accounting and aid in gen- neé — ; be o eal sare, rhe 
7 Buff 5.409 . 1.064 5 2 997 816 3,273 4,386 1,058 163 eral management; $3,000 to $3,600; won- wo Bone abuse, Ade papel a PP coy 
? t * 75 ; derful chance for right man. Wire or Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

LEY Ch 5,923 5,364 3,458 15,409 746 777 «9.961 1.413 759 655 write. M. Db. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
on noni 776 592 field, Ill. 
> Det ; 100 : 2 5 ; 190 10 
j Dulu 22,468 33,773 11 1,770 «= 698 448 662 61,503 = 311 326 §ALESMEN WANTED—ARE YOU CON- USED MACHINERY 
t Ss ae as 181 ‘ : : . 2 vinced that you have ability? Is your 
rt Worth 775 12 t68 519 8a7 131 105 38 “ 16 0S confidence in your ability great enough to I—No. 2 Barnard & Leas 10 
wat 4 0,089 oe . make you more interested in the future Section Plansifter teenies $125.00 
tut on 10,273 ee: ak? ‘s : ° than in present income? If you fit this 3—Barnard & _Leas Purifiers, 
Ind olis 1,008 1,23 108 1 a3 ave Se a+ oe *: description, a rapidly expanding Midwest 20"x72", with fan, crated 
Kar City 28,430 70 3,146 204 114 804 537 = oo merchandising mill has an opening for and on cars or truck, each 100,00 
Mil e 1,314 69 1,420 - 13 6 S43, 79% 001 you. We are soundly financed and are 1—20”" Sprout-Waldron Belt 
Afloat ; . ae ats oes ie ee le ie ee on the verge of national development. Driven Attrition Mill .... 75.00 
car Mit olls 9,7 ° 163 oe 1,751 2,265 4,824 wale $,939 2,402 The limit of your future is up to you. 5—7x20 Double B & L Roller 
Ne ins 1,992 155 ae 31 1 19 ad : If you want to write your own ticket to Mills, each ..........+... 100.00 
New rl 161 , 1 29 22 3 ] 2° = the future—this is the spot for you. Will I—S. Howes Friction Clutch 
ae ‘ 13,962 3,495 4,570 a48 ‘9 170 one + you gamble the time it takes to write a Bran Packer ............ 50.00 
41.55 Peor . 451 152 707 . = bb 219 184 letter against the time it takes us to read 1—S. Howes Friction Clutch — 
). . hil hia 1,324 74 648 36 a+. 53 R44 a. - and analyze it? Give your draft status Flour Packer ............ 50.00 
41.58 St ‘ 1,692 1,115 4,039 247 258 17 set 248 127 and your letter. Our employees know of 1—Munson Horizontal Corn and 
p 4 56 Sioux ty 2,051 937 817 09 13 11 19 10 S this ad. Address 6669, The Northwestern Cob Crugher .........+... 25.00 
41.5% St. Joseph 5,249 1,845 618 274 67 9 5 37 19 Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 2—30-bu Invincible Scourers. 
ville Wict 5,960 17 19 13 3 os , 8 1 ; acd ie ; 324" Long Cone Dust Col- 
Pe —- ———- —— - See nee een SSE sera Semen lectors, each ............- 15.00 
pe ils ‘ .. «104,723 173,654 18,717 48,187 7.0945 5,750 20,320 19,007 10,650 6,749 2—30” Long Cone Dust Collect- 
44.3 C 4 S C Oe ME 36660645%0560:%0 15.00 
oe ALVIN OSMER, TOLTE 0. 20—Elevator Heads, Boots and 
44.3 


Belts, with Cups. 


s 
cond ‘onti A Elec- 
ED Millers Agents a eee oe SO a, 
WA NT 157 FEDERAL STREET i—Wallace & Tiernan _ 


| Perr 
Capable, experienced representative to take care Sear Se COKATO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


—- of presently established business eres pay seve COKATO, MINN. 

of Kansas, Spring, Cake, Pastry and Cracker Flours p DE AGT t J 
to bakers; also Family Flours and Packaged Cake, DLANVIUTUTTIN WILLO —_——- 
= Pancake and Buckwheat Pancake Flours and Farina SPRING WHEAT 
under both mill and private label to the grocery KANSAS WHEAT FLOU RS For 
trades in Philadelphia. While acquaintance in ter- 
hville ritory desirable, this is not absolutely necessary for 

















SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS ‘PLANNED— 


a man having other proper qualifications. This abate POR EAA CONTINUED RESEARCH 
Osi inight also prove an exceptional opportunity with —AND IMPROVEMENT 


@ 3 increased pay for Sales Manager or Assistant Sales Kye Flour Output 
@ bi Manager of moderate sized mill. Write qualifica- Tolheainn 1 Oe eve Sear Sulyme sanenet Consult 
a $.\ to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 





; . 

9 tions. cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
@.. Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
a 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ures for the previous weeks: 


BERT DEE INGELS 








nnipes ———Week ending— Cereal Chemist 
vas A ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI Web. 26 m sa 
ae Se Se : ne eee ty ek 111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
a *Four mills. 
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@ Housewives prefer cotton- bagged 
products. For the cotton bag, with its 
many reuse features, is a most essential item 

in every household — regardless of locality. 


Y PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


Plants and Offices: KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO @ WICHITA’ © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Spocialisls in COTTON bags since 1885 
saatacatii 











La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS innesors 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes:‘the’Best’*Rye'‘Flour’”’ 











MILLING HES "RO! EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus Nashville Peoria 

St. Louis Portland Enid Galveston 


Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston Da: Ss . 
Omaha Enid venport San Francisco 


Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo . Cedar Rapid Winnipeg 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 14 

Minneapolis: The supply situation more 
acute, with flour mills forced to curtail 
operations for lack of shipping directions 
Current limited production largely absorbed 
by split-car and truckload trades. Car lot 
offerings, meager. No interest evinced in 
bids for deferred delivery. 


Oklahoma City: Active demand, continued 
limited supplies; no change in prices For 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt. For northern deliv- 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90 


Wichita: Shortage acute as mills have 
reduced running time as result of lowered 
shipping directions; bran and shorts, basis 
Kansas City, $36.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand pressing; trend firm; 
supply wholly inadequate; never before has 
such widespread and persistent demand ex- 
isted; bran, mill run, gray shorts $36,.50@ 
37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand very good; trend steady; 
supply inadequate; bran and shorts selling 
at ceiling levels 

Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
inadequate; bulk of production going to 
flour buyers in mixed cars; situation tight- 
est yet; practically no car lot offerings 
wheat bran and gray shorts $43.20, in mixed 
ears; $42.20 straight cars delivered Texas 
common points or group 3 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Unchanged; still a case of allo- 
cating supplies to regular and established 
trade at ceiling levels; no relief in sight. 


Buffalo: Demand continues in excess of 
somewhat lower output; all offerings quick- 
ly absorbed; trend firm; supply very low; 
all varieties $41.55. 


New York: Supply light; $46.06. 


Boston; Demand strong; supplies hard to 
uncover for resale. Mill output covering 
previous commitments; some to direct sales. 
Jobbers and resellers continue to rely largely 
on ground grains to supply demand. Spring 


bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter $45.34, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. and flour, and red dog $45.34. 


Pittsburgh: No change, offerings about 
nil; quotations on hard winter and spring 
Wheat bran, shorts, midds. and red dog 
Stationary and nominally quoted at $44.10 
@ 44,60. 


Atlanta: Continued shortage of stocks, 
bulk of production going in mixed cars 
with flour at firm ceiling prices. Bulk of 
receipts of customary by-product feeds ar- 
riving on allocations by manufacturers and 
processors; demand from feeders relatively 
quiet so that dealers and’ mixed feed mills 
giving more consideration to price than in 
many months; little current demand re- 
ported for high-priced ground grains and 
other substitutes that moved readily few 
months ago; bran and gray shorts $46.30@ 
16.80. 


Nashville: Demand increasing with colder 
weather; supply very limited; prices un 
changed; bran and shorts $43.30@ 44.30 


Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Trade steady, with demand from 
west coast good and local business firm; 
plants working to capacity six days per 
week and booked business goes into May 
Quotations stationary; red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white, midds, $41.10 
per ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 
red brand and mill run, blended, white, 
$41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 


Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran, $47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal: No change in tight sit- 
uation; mills unable to supply all demand 
in spite of increased production. Little or 
none going for export. At ceiling prices 
millfeed exceptionally good value Quota- 
tions March 11: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
(33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen; supplies short 
of requirements; all stocks from western 
Canada moving chiefly to eastern Canada, 
Quotations March 11: bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Trend steady, prices firm; do- 
mestic demand very good, with indications 
that sales may increase during spring and 
summer. Dealers report supplies from west- 
ern mills reasonably ample; rail transport 
of both millfeed and grain to coast points 
very fast. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended March 11, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 179 80 59 862,449 994 

Duluth 80 5 98 -. 2,150 968 
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| we: WOLF'S 
a : PREMIUM 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


’ 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 

DOVER, OHIO 


ee 


Domestic and Export 





— 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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JOHN B. HUTSON MAY 





BECOME VINSON’S AID 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—John 
B. Hutson, president of Commodity 
Credit Corp., whose authority was ma- 
terially trimmed in the recent reorgani- 
zation of the War Food Administration, 
may shortly be appointed assistant to 
Fred M. Vinson, director of economic 
stabilization, to fill the vacancy slated 
to vecur when Paul Porter, Vinson’s 
present No. 1 man, moves over to the 
democratic national committee as direc- 
tor of publicity. 

Vinson and Hutson are fellow Ken- 
tuchians, and long time friends. Ex- 
Judge Vinson graduated in 1909 from 
Centre College at Danville, Ky., while 
Mr. Hutson, who was born in Murray, 
Ky., was graduated from the University 
of Kentucky in 1917, Mr. Hutson has 
been associated with the Department of 
Agriculture since 1924, coming here after 

rving as assistant professor of agri- 
cultural economics at his alma mater for 


two vears. He also holds an M.S. de- 


PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 

A OCCIDENT 
4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 


A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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gree from the University of Wisconsin T 


and a Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
He spent from 1930 to 1933 in Europe 
studying the tobacco industry and Euro- 
pean outlets for American tobacco for 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
from 1933 to August, 1940, served with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
He was made president of CCC in May, 
1941, succeeding Carl B. Robbins, who 
resigned to enter private business. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SHARP REDUCTION IN PIG 
CROP IS SEEN BY COLLEGE 


A trade report that attracted much 
attention recently was the statement 
from Iowa State College, Ames, that the 
indicated reduction in spring pig pro- 
duction in that state may be about twice 
as great as requested by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Oth- 
er sections of the country, less favored 
with feed supplies, indicate much larger 
reductions than Iowa, the college added. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





D. H. HERBSTER GENERAL 
MANAGER OF NEFF & FRY 
The Neff & Fry Co., manufacturer 
and builder of both concrete stave and 
monolithic storage bins for the past 30 
years, for the storage of all free flowing 
bulk materials, including grain, an- 
nounces the appointment of D. H. 
Herbster as vice president and general 
manager. Mr. Herbster has been asso- 
ciated with the Neff & Fry Co. for the 
past six years during which time the 
growth of the company has been out- 
standing. Previously he had broad ex- 
perience in the material handling and 
conveying field. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OVERLOADED CARS CAUSE DELAY 

The Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
warns shippers that there is an increased 
number of grain shipments showing up 
at the various terminals greatly over 
loaded. This creates a transportation 
hazard as well as extra expense in trans- 
ferring the load and unnecessary delay 
The board asks 
the co-operation of country shippers and 


in the use of equipment. 


elevator managers in guarding against 


the practices. 
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“Sweet Cream’ 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Memphis, Te 

Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











— 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
————— 








| PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 





——— 








Millers 
Since 1776 





SALINA, KANS 


Uniform quality protected by the 
greatest reserve wheat storage of any 
country mill in America. 


SILVER MIST 


An unquestioned tops in all-purpose home-maker 
flour that will win and hold consumer and retailer 
favor in any jobber’s field. 


Country-milled from the most carefully selected 
wheat produced in the premier central Kansas field. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Sammy Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” i wile ae — 
Montreal NS USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








—_ 
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“ 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 a 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


a 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 














Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Suecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ‘“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











(% ateb oR AAES c2 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: — 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


oo 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““FORTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


;.. S 
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wooDs MANt KN RING CO,LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - - WINNIPEG ea Fe 
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) The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 







































TRADE MARK 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON ; mS ZN Cad oesf 5] p F TORONTO, CANADA 
ay > 


PURITY Cee” STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 406 BBLS DAILY 


+5 UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 


“ill : — : : —=—— == || 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head Cable 

Office— 7 rye Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario = ery yes Toronto, 





al 
& I 





Cuca of the tiest | PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











—! 
— 








Sa", “OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS >? 


‘BAGS BAGS ‘BAGS 
JUTE COTTON 
. BAGS . BAGS 


A 4 


| an m' Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited - 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































dince 1857 COATSWORTH & COOPER | ToRONTO ELEVATORS 


. LIMITED LIMITED 
yo Kichardsom & bons ao Sain sind Feed 


Grain Mere hants Shippers and Exporters Feeds Merchants 


E 4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
WINNIPEG + CANADA xporters 3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® RS ey Pe TORONTO, CANADA 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Flour Jobber 











(Continued from page 24.) 
country and worked for him in the new 
venture. 

His hard work of the first five years 
was doubled, and sales increased so that, 
in the days before the large wholesale 
bakers cut such inroads into the local 
four jobbing business, Mr. Eckstein sold 
bout 5,000 bbls of flour a week and, 
though he numbered several nationali- 
ties among his customers, the Italian 
buvers have predominated. 

He is seen many changes during his 
4) years of jobbing business, in the 
dours used and in the trend of business. 
[here has been a swing away from the 


small bakeshop with its high labor costs 
towa large chain buying and selling, 


hut Mr. Eckstein feels that no huge or- 
yanization can ever turn out the type 
of k that a small Italian or Jewish 
baker makes despite his competition and 
handicaps, and that there is always a 
place for the neighborhood baker as 
well the wholesaler. At present he 
considers conditions good, for while good 


workmen are hard to get the baker 


himself is pitching in and working hard 
in the shop—too hard in some cases. 


Mr. Eckstein has seen the’ swing 


toward high gluten flours among the 


small trade, and the growth of a de- 
mand for southwestern grades, and he 
considers himself the first jobber to in- 
troduee Kansas flours in jutes to the 
New York trade, all flours formerly 
coming in barrels, with springs the ac- 


cepted types. It is interesting to think 


that during the active business life of 
ne jobber several entirely new grades 
f a staple food have grown into the 
gener icceptance now accorded Kan 


sas, Texas and other like products. 

Ihe brands Mr. Eckstein has always 
used include “OO” and “EE” from the 
European marking, “OO” for the best 
brands of anything, with the “E” for 
Eckstein, and “Minnesota Patents.” He 


is particularly proud of the fact that 
he has never canceled a car of flour, 
ind he may well boast of such a record 


in view of the millions of barrels he has 
hought and the difficulties attending their 
delivery at times. 

Mr. Eckstein is also proud of his three 
childre: Harry is in business with 
him. Moritz is in North Carolina in the 
engineering corps of the U. S. Army, 


ind his daughter’s two youngsters turn 
grandfather around their little fingers. 
All his life he has been noted for his 
philanthropies. After 15 years as presi- 
dent of Tremont Temple he is now hon- 
orary president. He belongs to the 
Knights of Pythias and is a member of 


the Jewish Congress and other philan- 
thropic bodies. He is ex-president of 
the Flour Jobbers Association of New 
York and a former vice president of the 
National Association of Flour Distrib- 
tors. While he held office in these 
groups he was responsible for breaking 
the truck-loading racket in New York. 

His love for music is another great 
pleasure to him, and in sipte of his 
friends’ gibes he has learned to play the 
piano during recent years, to his own 
great entertainment. Now in his early 
sixties, Mr. Eckstein looks forward not 
only to a continuance of his vigorous 
business life but to the enjoyment of 
his home, family and hobbies for many 
years to come, an expectation in which 
the entire flour trade shares. 



















IT’S IN THE RECORD 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

























Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


ROLLED OATS 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C, THOMPSON O0O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


OATMEAL 


























CEREAL CUTTERS e 

Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting In i} 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada . Mills Limited 

















Rk.’ C. PRATT 
Exporter 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW . Nv @ SeOrel.| 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


















Canadian Hard Spring | | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Cat Sankatshewan nd Aber “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 

High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

































CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


'nNnnNt_erPeEG e©§ WVWANCOUTUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CENTRAL BAG & BurReaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 











Yj 
y 


ie c 
i= 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per To Meet Modern Baking 
pound of flour. You get a richer, Needs 

moister, longer-keeping cake with e 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 























OLD-FASHIONED 

“T know I’m an old-fashioned mother, 
but I’d like to know where you go,” 
said the mother to her daughter. 

“Of course, darling,” replied the girl. 
“Last night I had dinner with a new 
boy friend—you don’t know him, but he’s 
awfully sweet—and we went to several 
places I don’t suppose you’ve ever heard 
of, and finished up at a funny little 
night club, but I can’t remember its 
name. 

“Of course, dear. I just like to know.” 


All right, mummy?” 


¥ ¥ 


NO DIFFERENCE 

“They say that brunettes have sweeter 
dispositions than blondes.” 

“Well, my wife has been both and I 
can’t see any difference.”—Mare Island 
Grapevine. 

¥ ¥ 


AMAZING 

The aviation cadet was walking with 
his girl friend. A plane passed high 
overhead, “Oh, what a pretty airplane,” 
commented the girl friend. “What kind 
is itr” 

The young air student looked again. 
“Why, that’s a mail plane,” he said. 
“How 


can you tell from here?”—Script. 


The girl’s eyes opened wide. 


¥ ¥ 


NO CRIME 
Fisherman—Is this a public lake, my 
man? 
Native—Yes, sir. 
Fisherman—Then it wouldn’t be a 
crime if I caught a couple of fish here. 
Native—No, sir, it would be a miracle. 


¥ ¥ 


NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED 
“Sugar Pie,” said the dark swain, “did 
that kiss Ah just gave you make you 
long fo’ another?” 
“Sho’ did, boy; hit sho did. But he’s 
outa town.” 
¥ ¥ 
DANGEROUS BIRD? 
Passenger (on board ship)—Are there 
any murderous birds at sea? 
Captain—Not that I know of, only 
seagulls. 
Passenger—Well, I once read where a 
sailor was killed by a revolving crane. 
¥ ¥ 
MISPLACED 
Father—Why were you kept in at 
school ? 
Son—I didn’t know where the Azores 
were. 
Father—Well, in the future just re- 
member where you put things. 
¥ ¥ 
AMBITION 
Patron—Here, waitress, the doughnut 
has a tack in it. 
Waitress—Well, I declare! I'll bet the 
ambitious little thing thinks it is a Ford 
tire. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





— 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ee, 


Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywher« 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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| PROMPT. ACCURATE. 





















































Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agricu!ture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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F REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


™ R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. | McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 








FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


Co ae Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 

LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©. 3. Cable Address: ““Grarns,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
ae M.STANNARD =. A. GREEN PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
Lis Established 1870 FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2, 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
YLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “Dorreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





| LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 

GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

| and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 

| 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

| 68 Constitution Street LEITH 

| 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 

} 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

































































A. VAUGHAN THOMAS LTD. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
| - - » FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
+ 17, Corn Exchange Chambers Baltic Chambers . " OFFICES ALSO AT 
40, LONDON, E. C. 3 Subscription Room, 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LEITH 
| Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN BELFAST 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrY,’’ London | Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
= | ——- — een — = = ss — ~ —— 
aioe | F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. FARQUHAR BROTHERS JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
R J. M. & C. M. HAMM | (Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
NUN FORMERLY | EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN FLOUR MERCHANTS ss: 6 iaiiniaiaiiedataet 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS vai 3 oh 
AT 4 | . ane oe in : beersbe i 3 LASGOW, C. 2 ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED owen © . ms wea ane 
vhere ibscription Room | Commactions eeiteited for past-wwar Sestnes C. I. F. business much preferred. Cable Ada en ee 
‘f ‘4 v oto ) ouse J J 7 < “i ’ ’ 7 + i SS: Jo 3 
| CO. ething Lane, LONDON, E. C, 3. Botol h Hou LONDON, E.C. 3 Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow Qype Adion s — 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 10, Eastcheap pine," a 
——___—__—— sol ‘turlinicinti eth inln eeaataataianac as tiamerane conan ee ae = Established 1929 by the _ 
B AR . Flour Milling aentry of W. A. . 
Buy and Sell ROBERT NEILL, LTD. ROBERT C es, SON & CO W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
TI h : 
ND phy FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS Cc nae iee t 
WANT ADS : FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS 
C Ke 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW “GRAIN, SEEDS 
‘0. ese eve Cable address: 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address: 'DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
} Perth, Western Australia 
} . "o~ 
y . . 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for Francis M Franco 
e 
: Hard and Soft Wheat Flours J H BL AKE 
ae FLOUR poo 
CO. I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange, NEW YORK Fi OU K 
‘ Representing 
Low Grades and Second Clears 4 ELLY - ER IC KSON 8) ‘ H. S. PEARLSTON E co. Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
re os 
. 7 Your Offers Solicited Flour Brokers FLOUR - 
co. lhe New Century Company OMAHA, NEB. Peadese Ruchenne 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. Offices: New York City 
vem Cable Address: “Canrunr” New York City and San Francisco J. F. Reilly p Anny Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
° 7 Wty "\ 7 
CE / Johnson-Herbert & Co. S. R. STRISIK CO. Tanner-Duncan-Siney | BA@NS Gis Oe Oi 
Corporation a ‘bs 
e i> L O U Ik Flour Mill Agents FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS FOR FLOUR fi 
r N 
e ai tee emetane Produce Exchange NEW YORK DOMESTIC and EXPORT NEW YORK Bost 
: ee a 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 
el Le 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR  ponestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















"Sees ot HELEDS ot an xinas Broenniman Company PETER R..NEHEMKIS, Sr. BREY & SHARPLESS 
(INCORPORATED 
at DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. FLOUR FLOUR BROKER FLOUR. 





730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘"AMBERMILCO” 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Atlanta 
St.Louis 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











We are always ready oo. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Beethera tlovater Kansas City, Mo. 








*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 





Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Millia Co... .ccccccccccccces 
Akron Belting Co, 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & 
Ames Harris Neville 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co, 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. k., Engineering 
Peay TGR TER Giie ccc ccceceteceses 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
ee ee ND MNEs 60-0600 6506 0665086670 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock 

Bowsher, N. P., 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. 5&., 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company 

Buhler Mill & Lilevator Co. 
Bunge Elevatur Corp. 


c Cameron, John F., 

Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co..............+ 
Capital Flour Mills, Ine, 

Cargill, Ine. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 

Central Soya Co., 

Chandler, Arthur L., & 

Chase Bag Company 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 

Coatsworth & Cooper, 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


D Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Vavis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

ve Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Ine. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd, 

Doughnut Corporation 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 

Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. eee 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., 

Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. ° 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co 
Feast, C. E., & Co.. 
Ferbo Co. ... 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ... 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Ine. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Food Research Laboraturies, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 
¥ Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co.............+ 
General Milla, Inc... 0... sccccsesece Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goethel, Alfred C., . 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


LE meen Mfg. Co 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Heide, Henry, 

Henkel Flour Mills 

Hoffmann-La Roche, 

Holland Engraving Co. 

Hookway, F. E., & Co., 

Hioran, Hubert J. 

Hosmer, Calvin; 

Howie, The J. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., le 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 

Ingels, Bert D. 

Innis, Speiden & Co. 

International Milling Co.......... 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Jennison, W. 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, Il. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co.......cccceceee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co, 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., 
King, H. H., 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 
Kulla, Maxwell 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator “Co 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lowe, Joe Corporation 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


\ McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Maney Milling Co. 

Mann, F. W. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan 

Marsh & McLennan, 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . 
Montana Flour Mills Co..... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.,.. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast Deitel 

Neahr, M. J., & Co.. ° ae 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills. Co. es 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.... 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. e 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co.......... 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co........cscecseees 
Norris Grain Co. .. OC ccccrccccoce 
North Dakota Mill & " Blevator. Ccecvccce 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 

Omega Machine Co. 

P Page, Thomas, Mill 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, 

Pearlstone, H. S&., 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


R Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

ktiegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 

Robinson Milling Co. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd....... 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Nogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

litussell, Lb. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Russell Milling Co. 


S St. Cloud Milling Co 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. 

Schultz, Baujan 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Flour Mills Co. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 

Shellabarger Mills 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, 

Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Spillers, Ltd. 

Spindler, 

Spokane Flour Mills C 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Staley Milling Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stonhard Company 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd...... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corporation 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tidewater Grain 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Sea Co, 
Usher, Vernon C.. 


Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Ventola Systems 
Victor Chemical Works ... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp..... 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. ... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. as 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ...... an 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........+. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The .... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. ...... 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain E - 

port Agency ... . 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., ee "Ltd... 
Wenterm BMillime Ge. .ccccccccccceseces: 
Western Star Mill Co. ...... 
in. ee Ee eer eee 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co...... see 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .....cccccccees: 
Ween: WOR, GD icc cc céscesecacessss 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........++++ 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ........eeeeeee8 
Loe ee. 2 eer eer rere 
WeoGs Mig. Oo., TRE. .ccccccccccecsees 





Now - wy N-RICHMENT-A 
out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 


a of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


r equest. 





Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art’. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 











“Shek eS 


